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CHAPTER XXVI. 


WHEN the affianced couple met 
on the following day, no allusion 
was made by either to the ren- 
contre the previous evening. Ken- 
dall, of course, was not likely to 
broach the subject, and Mary 
Welsted had tact enough to see 
that it was best to avoid it. It 
was abundantly clear that no ri- 
valry or interference was to be 
apprehended thenceforth from 
Gwendoline Marston, and, like a 
sensible woman, she was content 
to profit by the present without 
raking up the past. Nevertheless 
—much, it must be owned, to 
Horace’s relief—it was evident 
that she neither expected nor de- 
sired demonstrative love-making, 
and their common future was dis- 
cussed in an exceedingly matter- 
of-fact way. Whatever might have 
been the heiress’s faults, avarice 
was not among them; and if her 
own wishes could have been car- 
ried out, there would have been 
little trouble on the point of settle- 
ments. But they were only wishes 
after ail. 
VOL. IV. 


Nearly a year had still to elapse 
before she would cease to be a 
minor, and whilst her wardship 
lasted she could not, without the 
consent of her guard‘ans, dispose 
of the smallest portiva of her in- 
heritance. According to the pro- 
visions of her father’s will, in case 
of her dying unmarried before at- 
taining her majority, the entire 
property would pass to her near- 
est male relative—a Yorkshire 
clergyman, endowed with @ small 
living and a large family. 

The testator hardly knew his 
cousin by sight; but he knew him 
to be an honest, honourable man, 
such a one as might be trusted 
with the responsibility of founding 
a family. Though James Welsted 
had personally no ambition, he 
was not minded to leave the dis- 
tribution of his great wealth to 
chance, or to risk its being drib- 
bled away through many channels; 
still less did he fancy the idea of 
its furnishing a fidce de résistance 
for endless legal banquets. This 
state of things was new, not to say 
startling, to Horace Kendall, and 
though he listened with much out- 
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ward complacency, the skein of 
his thoughts was somewhat ra- 
velled. 

Under the circumstances, would 

it not be well to defer the mar- 
riage some nine months, so that 
the settlements might be drawn 
up in accordance with the heiress’s 
own liberal notions, rather than 
trust to such concessions as might 
be wrung from the stern probity 
of her guardian—a stiff customer 
to deal with, if report spoke 
truth ? 
' On the other hand was to be 
taken into consideration the dan- 
ger of Mary Welsted dying in the 
interval ; but, reviewing the robust 
proportions of his betrothed, Ho- 
race decided within himself that 
the risk was by no means a for- 
midable one. On the whole, he 
thought he would prefer to wait. 
However, as unnecessary delay did 
not appear to enter into the lady’s 
calculations, he could not decently 
suggest such a thing, and was fain 
to accept the position with the 
best possible grace. The heiress 
was to have an interview with her 
guardian that same day, and after 
this, perhaps, he would see his 
way somewhat clearer. 

‘What does your mother say to 
this?? Miss Welsted asked all at 
once. ‘ You have written to her, of 
course ?” 

Horace almost started. This 
was the very first time since he 
left the bosom of his family that 
anyone had alluded to a single 
member thereof. But his confu- 
sion only lasted a minute or so. 

‘She is in the seventh heaven, 
of course,’ he answered. ‘ How 
could it be otherwise? I do wish 
I had brought her letter to show 
you, though you would have laughed 
at it, I daresay. My poor mother 
has not quite forgotten yet that 
she was bred in Provence, and her 
fondness for me amounts to in- 
fatuation,’ 


‘No, I shouldn’t have laughed ; 
and I shouldn’t have considered 
her so infatuated as you do. I 
wonder whether she'll like me? 
I am not what is called “a taking 
person,” I am afraid; but I get on 
pretty well with some people.’ 

Any other than Horace Ken- 
dall would have been moved by 
the earnestness of the homely 
face ; but his heart turned towards 
her not a whit more tenderly. 
Neither then nor thereafter did 
one better impulse hallow, were 
it but for an instant, his sordid 
greed: yet, as you may fancy, not 
the less profuse was his lip-grati- 
tude. 

He would not listen to her if 
she spoke so unjustly of herself; 
but before she had known his mo- 
ther a day, she would have no 
such misgivings. To make them 
acquainted was the thing he most 
wished ; only he had scarcely liked 
to propose it. If she would not 
think herself neglected, he would 
run down to Swetenham to-mor- 
row and persuade Mrs. Kendall to 
come up to town for a week at 
least. She was a sad stay-at-home; 
but now she would gladly return 
with him, he felt sure. He need 
not be absent twenty-four hours. 

His distaste for the unlucky girl 
to whom he had plighted his troth 
scarcely amounted to antipathy ; 
yet he caught eagerly at the first 
excuse for absenting himself from 
her presence. Before they were 
riveted, the golden fetters began 
to gall; and as she laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, with more of 
trust and fondness than she had 
hitherto shown, it was not com- 
punction at the lie he was enact- 
ing that caused him to shrink ever 
so little from the caress. 

‘That is a good, kind thought,’ 
she said, ‘and I thank you for it. 
I hope you will persuade your 
mother to return with you; but 
don’t hurry her off on my account, 
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I promise not to think myself neg- 
lected. It will be time enough for 
you to face this awful guardian of 
mine when you return. Perhaps 
his growl will be the worst part of 
him after all.’ 

So, on the following day, the 
affianced suitor betook himself to 
Swetenham ; the fashion of his re- 
ception there will be easy to ima- 
gine. A quarter of a century’s 
sojourn in the land of fogs and 
frosts had not sobered down Adele 
Deshon to the level of decorous 
British matronhood, and she could 
be passionate in her joys and sor- 
rows still, on much lighter provo- 
cation than now, when there was a 
prospect of her Prince Charming 
being installed in a statelier castle 
than she had ever dared to build 
for him in Cloudland. She was 
half-tempted to bribe the church- 
ringers to welcome her son with 
the full strength of their chimes ; 
and was only restrained by the 
fear that such homage might be 
displeasing to its object, with the 
uncertainty of whose taste it was 
not safe to trifle. 

Anyone who could have assisted 
invisibly at the family party must 
have been struck by the extraordi- 
nary coolness with which Kendall 
pere listened to the details of the 
rare good fortune that had befallen 
his only child. ‘The expression of 
his cold, crafty fox-face could never 
have been mistaken for sympathy; 
and his small eyes twinkled rather 
with malicious cunning than pa- 
rental pride. Soon after dinner he 
took himself off on some pretext or 
other, and left the two to savour 
their triumph. 

The evening —a pleasant one 
on the whole—did not pass with- 
out a slight difference of opinion 
betwixt the pair. This arose on 
a suggestion of Mrs. Kendall that 
her son should write and commu- 
nicate the brilliant change in his 
prospects to the squire of Vernon 
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Mallory, who was still in enforced 
exile. 

‘ He has had nothing but worry 
of late, poor fellow,’ Adele said 
with a sigh; ‘and I know he would 
be pleased at the news coming 
directly from you. ,This is not 
the time to forget what we owe 
him.’ 

Men of Kendall’s stamp are 
usually prone to spurn the ladder 
by which they have mounted, and 
when the bridge has once carried 
them safely over, care not how 
soon it goes to ruin and wreck. 

* You know best what your own 
debts amount to, mother,’ he said 
sneeringly. ‘A place in the Re- 
script Office, and an odd hundred 
or two to start me, I think about 
express mine. I don’t see why I 
should trouble myself about it. The 
news will read quite as pleasantly 
when it comes from you.’ 

Adéle bit her lip—a bright scar- 
let lip still—and the colour sunk 
in her face as she pressed her 
hand on her side. 

‘ Don’t speak like that,’ she said 
in a low, tremulous voice. ‘It 
hurts me. If you won’t do as 
much on your own account, surely 
you will not refuse to do it on 
mine ? 

The other apparently did not 
think it worth while to prolong the 
discussion. 

‘Very well; I'll see about it,’ he 
grumbled. And with this conces- 
sion his mother was fain to be 
content. 

Early on the following day Dr. 
Kendall required a private inter- 
view on his own account. What 
he had to say—short, and very 
much to the point—possibly did 
more credit to his head than to 
his heart. There are things so 
unutterably base that, whether they 
occur in the course of fact or fic- 
tion, they are best left unrecorded. 
Therefore the arguments with 
which the elder man enforced his 
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claim—not an exorbitant one, it 
must be owned—to a share in the 
advantages of the proposed alli- 
ance shall have no place here, 
specially as their nature may easily 
be guessed. 

In spite of Miss Welsted’s free- 

dom from prejudice and large de- 
mocratic views, it is by no means 
certain howshe would havereceived 
a secret that Dr. Kendall might, 
had he chosen, have revealed. At 
any rate, Horace did not choose 
_to make the experiment; and he 
would have purchased silence at a 
higher price than was now demand- 
ed. ‘That he long ago suspected, 
and more than suspected, the ugly 
truth, is most probable; but this 
was the first time it had been 
placed before him in its bare de- 
formity ; and he went out of his 
reputed father’s presence much in 
the condition of a drummed-out 
soldier, who, callous to all other 
ignominy, still winces a little whilst 
the smart of the branding lasts. 

No very hard words had passed 
between the two. It was a ques- 
tion of exchange and barter, after 
all. The younger man was not 
wont to waste his heroics ; and the 
elder, if you had flung a crown- 
piece at his head with a curse, 
would have stooped contentedly 
to pick up the coin out of the 
kennel. 

Nevertheless, hardly any con- 
sideration short of necessity would 
have tempted Horace Kendall to 
tarry another night under that roof. 
He said as much to his mother, 
indeed; and if her preparations 
had not been so simple, she would 
have made no demur about their 
hurried departure after looking 
once into his face. 

The journey back to town was 
not, strictly speaking, a blithesome 
one. Though Kendall made not 
the slightest allusion to the sub- 
ject-matter of the morning’s inter- 
view, his sullen silence was signifi- 
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cant enough, even without the 
scowl that ever and anon shot 
from under his bent brows; and 
Ad?le’s flushed cheeks and droop- 
ing eyelids showed that there was 
womanliness enough left in her 
warped nature to make her feel ill 
at ease in the presence of her son, 
since she knew him to have been 
made aware, beyond the possibi- 
lity of a doubt, of her ancient 
shame. 

Nothing could have been more 
radiant than the demeanour of 
the pair when, on the following 
morning, they had audience of 
Miss Welsted. Certainly the lat- 
ter need not have disquieted her- 
self as to how she would be wel- 
comed by her future mother-in- 
law. Perhaps a person of more 
refined taste might have been 
somewhat oppressed by Mrs. Ken- 
dall’s ‘ gushing; but the heiress 
rather liked it than otherwise. It 
had the charm of novelty; for 
her lot had hitherto been cast 
amongst staid and steady people, 
and anything that was overstrained 
she set down to Provencal enthu- 
siasm. 

So everything went swimmingly 
on. The formidable guardian— 
though he evidently regarded his 
ward’s choice with no great ad- 
miration or favour—showed him- 
self more tractable than had been 
expected ; and before a week had 
passed Horace congratulated him- 
self on not having hinted at the 
possibility of delay in completing 
the contract. 

Miss Welsted’s presence at Kine- 
ton for a while was for many rea- 
sons desirable ; so she proceeded 
thither—escorted by Mr. Carden, 
her guardian, and her quondam 
governess, who had for some time 
past performed such sheep-dog 
duty as it was beneath Lady Man- 
drake’s dignity to undertake. That 
excellent chaperon bade adieu to 
her charge with much civility and 
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kindness ; but she did not pre- 
cisely weep upon her neck, as she 
would probably have done had the 
match been of her own making. It 
was with a certain reluctance—she 
was so hampered by engagements, 
she said—that she promised posi- 
tively to be present at the nup- 
tials, that were to take place early 
in September. 

Although Horace could hardly 
be said to miss his betrothed, the 
days ensuing her departure dragged 
somewhat heavily. They were days 
of perfect liberty too, and the lazi- 
est Sybarite would not have mur- 
mured at occasional visits to Lin- 
coln’s-inn on such pleasant busi- 
ness. However, he regretted now 
and then that he had resigned his 
appointment in the Rescript Office 
so hastily. He knew himself to 
be no favourite there, and did not 
flatter himself that the congratula- 
tions of his former fellows would 
be very sincere; but, if he had 
got no sympathy, he would at 
least have known that he was en- 
vied-—no mean satisfaction; it 
was a capital lounging-place, for 
the work was nearly always nomi- 
nal. He had not even his mother 
to talk to or to tease, for Mrs. 
Kendall left town the day after 
Miss Welsted. 

The general exodus was now in 
full progress, and a more popular 
man than Kendall would not sel- 
dom have been condemned to a 
solitary club-dinner. As he walked 
home after one of those dreary re- 
pasts, he felt inclined to quarrel 
with the conventionalities which 
prevented him just now from be- 
ing a guest at Kineton. If the 
place were ever so dull it would 
be his own, or virtually his own, 
very soon ; and the sense of pro- 
prietorship would make his walks 
abroad there rather pleasant. He 
was tempted to invent some decent 
pretext that might excuse his run- 
ning down, if only for a day. A 
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little solitude will work wonders 
sometimes, in forcing domestic af- 
fections that otherwise would be 
slow in flowering. 

A reading-lamp was burning in 
his sitting-room when he entered 
it. He glanced carelessly at his 
writing-table, where his letters 
were usually laid, to see if any had 
come by the last post. There 
were no letters ; but there was—a 
telegram. 

The feats of the electric battery 
stand clearly first and foremost 
amongst the achievements of this 
wonder-working century — never- 
theless, I have great doubts whe- 
ther the span of human existence is 
not materially affected by the addi- 
tionalstrain on the nerves. Gamblers 
on the Turf or Stock Exchange, 
or even perfectly legitimate spe- 
culators, doubtless get used to it. 
They flinch no more before the 
dusky-yellow envelopes than others 
do before the blue-wove packets 
directed in a fair clerkly hand, 
that add so materially to the mer- 
riment of each Christmastide. But 
nine ordinary people out of ten 
will be sensible of a certain sink- 
ing of the heart at first sight of 
one of these messages, the import 
whereof they cannot guess— or 
guess only too truly. 

‘Ill news travel apace,’ was a 
proverb in vogue long before Volta 
was born; and even nowadays, 
when our ships come in, our cor- 
respondents are content as a rule 
to advise us thereof by post. It 
is only when they have a wreck to 
announce—the wreck perchance of 
our very last venture—that they 
work the wires with a will. 

Kendall would have treated any 
possible disaster that could have 
befallen his neighbour with a calm 
philosophy; but when it was a 
question of his own misfortune, 
his sensibilities were wonderfully 
keen, and you would not have sup- 
posed that a grain of stoicism was 
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to be found in his whole composi-: 


tion. He felt sick and faint as he 
took up the ominous missive, and 
his hand shook as he opened it. 
This is what he read : 


* Kineton, 5.30 P.M. 
‘A fearful accident has happened. 
Come immediately. 
‘J. CARDEN.’ 


Not a word as to who was the 
sufferer ; but that was quite need- 
less. ‘There was but one life at 
Kineton in which Ae had any in- 
terest, and this life, he knew very 
well, was the one imperilled, if not 
already ended. Poring over the 
paper in a dull, mechanical way, 
he became at last aware, from the 
date of its delivery at the London 
office, that the message must have 
arrived within a few minutes of the 
time when he went out after dress- 
ing. If he had got it then he 
might just have caught the down- 
mail; now, it was impossible to 
start before morning. 

He had but just sense to realise 
this: he realised little more as 
he sat there staring with haggard, 
vacant eyes. Amongst all the feel- 
ings seething within him there was 
not one with which an honest man 
or woman would sympathise ; yet 
if any of you who read these pages 
have spent one of those awful 
periods of enforced inaction, when 
your presence is urgently needed 
at some tragedy being enacted 
elsewhere, you may, perchance, 
hold even such a creature as this 
not wholly undeserving of pity. 
The brandy that he drank in the 
course of the night would have 
stupefied him at any other time, 
but now it only steadied his bands 
enough to enable them to pack a 
few necessaries that he must take 
with him ; for before his servant, 
who slept out of the house, could 
come in the morning, Horace hoped 
to be miles away. 

He got to the station somehow, 
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and took the first train, though it 
was one of the slowest, and 
reached Kineton but little earlier 
than the express starting two hours 
later. But motion ever so dila- 
tory was better than sitting still. 
When he reached his destination 
at last, he found a dogcart waiting 
for him. 

‘How is your mistress?’ he 
asked of the groom standing at 
the horse’s head. 

Kendall's voice was so husky 
and low that the man had almost 
to guess at the words; but know- 
ing what the first question would 
be, he had his answer ready. 

‘Mortal bad, sir. We all hoped 
you'd ha’ come by the night-mail. 
I ’most doubt if you will find 
her alive now. You had better 
let me drive, please.’ — Kendall 
was fumbling helplessly with the 
reins.—‘ The mare’s a bit awkward 
till she gets into your hands, and 
we haven't a minute to spare.’ 

The distance was not great, and 
the trotting mare did it in fair 
match-time ; but before they drew 
up at Kineton hall-door Horace 
had heard all the details of the 
disaster. 

Miss Welsted had gone out in 
her pony-carriage as usual. The 
tiger occupying the tiny back-seat 
was a mere child, and she had no 
other attendant, for the gouver- 
nante who usually accompanied 
her chanced to be unwell that 
afternoon. Her ponies were young 
and rather hot; but she had driven 
them several times before, and 
they had never shown any symp- 
tom of vice. The flies had fretted 
them, perhaps, while they were 
standing, for they pulled more 
than usual, even at starting; but 
Miss Welsted, being strong in the 
wrist and perfectly fearless, — 
though by no means a scientific 
whip,—rather liked this than other- 
wise. They were about half-way 
down the avenue that led to the 
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lodge-gates, when one of the High- 
land cattle feeding in the park rose 
suddenly from behind a patch of 
fern and bolted across the road. 
The ponies gave a mad bound that 
started every bolt in the fore-car- 
riage, and the next instant they 
were away. 

The solitary witness of what 
happened afterwards, besides be- 
ing stunned at the time, was too 
stupefied with terror and grief to 
give a very clear account of it. 

‘ His mistress did not seem much 
frightened,’ he said; ‘ and she never 
screamed out once. But as they 
tore round the last turn and came 
in sight of the lodge, he heard her 
say quite softly, ‘God help us! 
They are shut” Then he stood 
up and screamed with all his might 
to open the gates, but the lodge- 
keeper ran out a second too 
late.’ 

Perhaps the runaways could not 
have stopped themselves then if 
they would. Atany rate, they never 
slackened their pace, but crashed 
full front against the bars. The 
shock pitched the lad—a mere 
featherweight—sheer over the fence 
amongst the garden-shrubs. When 
his senses came back, he saw 
amongst the wreck of iron and 
wood—for the gates too were 
shattered—one of the ponies stone- 
dead and the other helplessly 
maimed, and his mistress in the 
lodge-keeper’s arms — lying white 
and still. 

Mary Welsted was not dead; 
though when the doctor saw her 
half-an-hour afterwards he decided 
it to be a desperate case of brain- 
concussion, and all the science 
that was soon summoned to her 
aid only confirmed that verdict. 

Mr. Carden met Kendall in the 
hall as he entered, and beckoned 
him into the library. The old 
man’s face was very sorrowful, 
and his eyelids, perhaps, were 
heavy with something else besides 
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a long night’s watch. His man- 
ner was infinitely more cordial 
now than when, a fortnight ago, 
he went through the forms of con- 
gratulation. 

‘I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart,’ he said. ‘It may be 
some slight comfort to know that 
you have not come too late, and 
that if you had come last night 
it would have availed nothing. 
She has never spoken since, or 
even opened her eyes.’ 

‘Is there no hope?’ Horace 
asked faintly. 

‘Absolutely none. Indeed, we 
ought to hope that the release 
will come speedily. You will 
know why when you have seen 
her. Will you come at once ? 

They went upstairs together. 
On the first landing Kendall stood 
still, listening and trembling. 

Down the corridor from a room 
at the farther end there came a 
sound such as few can hear for 
the first time unawed—a sound 
which, once heard, is not easily 
forgotten—a sound more terrible 
in its monotony than any sharp, 
sudden cry—a sound which, 
though it savours of both, is nei- 
ther gasp nor groan—a sound that 
forces us, in our own despite, to 
believe that unconsciousness is 
not insensibility—a sound, perhaps 
more significant than any other, 
of the prolonged agony of a part- 
ing soul. 

‘It has gone on so ever since 
she was brought in,’ Mr. Carden 
said, answering the other’s look of 
frightened inquiry. ‘They have 
tried trepanning without the slight- 
est effect. I don’t wonder that 
you are overcome. It has tried 
us all fearfully.’ 

Kendall paused a minute or 
two, and then spoke in a weak, 
hesitating voice : 

‘If there is no chance of her 
knowing me, do you think I had 
better—’ 
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The elder man’s face changed 
from compassion to contempt. 

‘Do I think you had better go 
in at once?’ he said very coldly. 
‘ Unquestionably I think so. You 
will act as you think fit, of course. 
My duty was clearly to bring you 
here, and I have done it.’ 

Horace could not for very shame 
hang back, 

‘ You—quite misunderstand me,’ 
he.stammered out; and so passed 
on, and in through the door stand- 
ing ajar. 

The room was darkened ; but, 
as Kendall entered, one of the 
attendants drew a curtain partly 
aside, so that a thin column of 
light streamed in on the death- 
bed. There was nothing there 
very shocking to the eye. The 
fatal blow had left little outward 
trace, and beside that terrible 
moaning she gave no signs of life ; 
this—the doctor, standing by the 
bedside, whispered—was growing 
fainter and fainter. 

Putting great force upon him- 
self, Horace came near and pressed 
his lips on the pale hands, motion- 
less save for a slight twitching of 
the fingers. Even at such a mo- 
ment he could spare no tenderer 
caress for the woman who would 
have given him all. Then he sat 
down apart, with his face buried 
in his hand. 

All those present, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Carden, gave him 
credit for natural emotion, and 
pitied him accordingly. If they 
could have perused his thoughts, 
perhaps they would not have been 
so liberal of sympathy. He was 
utterly crushed by the suddenness 
and completeness of the blow ; 
but his regrets were almost purely 
selfish, For the poor girl who 
lay a-dying he felt much the same 
vague, careless compassion, as a 
speculator would give to the la- 
bourers drowned by the flooding 
of his favourite mine. 
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Minutes, under such circum- 
stances, are not counted by the 
clock. Though the silence, broken 
only by brief whispers, seemed to 
Horace endless, it had not per- 
haps lasted a quarter of an hour 
when the moaning grew percep- 
tibly fainter, and was succeeded 
by heavy, laboured _ breathing ; 
and then the doctor said, speak- 
ing for the first time above his 
breath, 

‘ She is going fast.’ 

The agony, if such it had been, 
had spent itself; but in the last 
moments of life a faint gleam of 
consciousness seemed to cross the 
poor dizzy brain ; for her eyes were 
half unclosed, though it was evi- 
dent that she recognised no one, 
and her right hand groped feebly 
on the coverlid, as if it searched 
for some other hand. 

Mr. Carden glanced over his 
shoulder at Kendall, who had 
drawn near with the rest: then, 
seeing that Horace stood helpless 
and irresolute, he bent down and 
took the quivering fingers into his 
own. 

And so, holding an honest man’s 
hand after all, Mary Welsted 
passed away, we may hope, into 
some better abiding-place than the 
Fools’ Paradise whereunto she had 
aspired, 

Kendall’s first impulse, when all 
was over, was to escape as speedily 
as possible from the scene of the 
disaster. It was bitterly true that 
he had no business at Kineton 
now ; neither, truth to speak, did 
Mr. Carden seem specially anxious 
to detain him. It was settled, as 
a matter of course, that Horace 
should be present at the funeral ; 
and in the course of the same af- 
ternoon he took his departure. 

Certain half-hours cut a deeper 
notch in a man’s life than the 
average of years will leave. Ho- 
race’s drive back to the station was 
one of such. The soft summer 
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breeze sweeping through the tall 
elms of the avenue seemed to 
murmur mockery. There was in- 
solence in the aspect of the ample 
corn-lands, red-ripe for the sickle, 
and in the greenery of the broad 
meadows dotted thickly with fat 
kine. On all this, one day—and 
no distant day either—he was to 
have looked as lord and master. 
How did he look on them now? 
His face was so far a tell-tale that 
even the stolid Loamshire man, 
sitting by his side, partly guessed 
at the colour of his musings, and 
was rather inclined to rejoice than 
to repine when the other dismissed 
him at their journey’s end without 
any offer of gratuity. 

‘He looked a precious sight 
more sulky than sorry,’ the groom 
remarked afterwards. ‘ He’s a bit- 
ter bad devil, I reckon. If the 
poor missus had lived, she'd ha’ 
repented of her bargain pretty of- 
ten.’ 

In very truth, it was long before 
Horace Kendall emerged from 
that savage desperation which has 
tempted, or well-nigh tempted, cer- 
tain professing Christians to ‘curse 
God, and die.’ However, there is 
method even in the madness of 
some folk. To the blasphemy our 
friend was fully equal, but as for 
the death— In spite of these 
losses and reverses, it is probable 
that this delicate plant will flourish 
when hardier and nobler trees are 
dust. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE glory of autumn was waning 
in the western highlands. The 
rich contrasts of colour—for Wil- 
dernesse, like a mere mortal, seeks 
ever by gorgeous apparel to dis- 
semble her decline—were giving 
place rapidly to sober russets and 
grays. The wind swept keenly 
down the gullies with an ominous 
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whistle, and had had a skirmish or 
two already with the pines in pre- 
lude to their winter battle. The 
loch was seldom calm enough now 
to mirror birch or oak, and such 
shadows were thinner where they 
fell. The grouse-cocks crowed 
defiantly on the moorland; for, 
standing erect, each on his own 
tussock, all ear and eye, they might 
afford to set at naught the wiles of 
the fowler. A few chances in shel- 
tered hollows where there was still 
feeding-ground, or a long shot in 
rounding the shoulder of a hill, 
were about all you could expect ; 
and it was a little too early for 
good cover-shooting as yet. At 
such a season a man’s thoughts, 
unless he be very keen on sport, 
are apt to follow in the track of 
the swallow. 

Now Mark Ramsay was by no 
means an inveterate gunner, and 
when his destructive duties had 
been duly performed, one would 
have thought that his inclinations 
would have tended southwards ; 
but he seemed perfectly content 
to abide at Kenlis. Once, when 
his wife ventured to question him 
as to the probable time of their 
removing, he contrived to evade a 
direct reply; and though there was 
no impatience in his manner, it 
was evident that he did not choose 
to be pressed on the subject. 

The castle party—speaking of 
those actually resident there—was 
narrowed down to three. Alsager 
and Vane had gone their several 
ways some time ago; and a week 
later Mr. Brancepeth, too, had left 
on a tour of lowland and north- 
country visits that would bring him 
home by leisurely stages. Lady 
Laura was to have borne her hus- 
band company throughout; but, 
though when her friends spoke of 
departure, Blanche made no objec- 
tion in words, the piteous pleading 
in her eyes was quite too much for 
La Reine Gaillarde, who without 
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more ado cast her engagements to 
the winds, utterly setting at naught 
the resentment of her ill-used ac- 
quaintance, and making very light 
of her lord’s grumbling. 

‘Don’t you pretend to be help- 
less,’ she said, ‘ but go off and en- 
joy yourself like a man—or rather 
like a single man. You don’t often 
get such a chance, you know. If 
you get into any mischief— pro- 
vided it isn’t very bad mischief— 
I'll try to forgive you.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Brancepeth was 
rather flattered at being still con- 
sidered capable of a peccadillo, or 
the very idea was too much for his 
gravity. At any rate—solutis risu 
tabulis —it was amicably settled 
that Lady Laura should remain 
at Kenlis till the Ramsays could 
escort her south. 

La Reine was by no means an 
exemplary matron. I do not mean 
to imply that her sins, either of 
omission or commission, would 
have brought her under the ban 
of any criminal code; but with 
her reckless words and actions 
she very often proved a rock of 
offence to her weaker sisters. As 
for the strong-minded ones—the 
stones they had already would 
have made a goodly cairn. Never- 
theless, it is probable that certain 
famous fanatics would have hag- 
gled a while with their consciences 
before completing such a self-sacri- 
fice as she now decided on un- 
hesitatingly. She knew perfectly 
well that at most of the halting- 
places above mentioned there would 
be ample provision of the amuse- 
ments in which her soul delighted. 
She was sure to foregather there 
with more than one of her special 
favourites—indeed, divers pleasant 
plans had been laidgalready with 
a view to such meetings : hardest 
trial of all, she knew that certain of 
her rivals, with the advantage of a 
stirt and clear course, would make 
play, and want some catching when- 
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ever she should take up the run- 
ning again. Yet she accepted 
quite readily the prospect of com- 
parative solitude, without a chance 
of the mildest flirtation, or of a 
break to the monotony of the days 
following and resembling each 
other, beyond an occasional scam- 
per on the back of a hill-pony, or 
a sail on the loch when the wind 
was not too wild. 

Laura took no credit to her- 
self for all this. ‘To stand by a 
friend in need seemed to her the 
simplest thing in nature, and not 
in anywise to be regarded as a 
penance, or even as an excep- 
tional duty. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me that charities less worthy 
of record have been celebrated 
in pompous phrase on lettered 
tombstones. 

Certainly, few could have look- 
ed in Blanche Ramsay’s face with- 
out feeling that her need of sup- 
port, if not of succour, was very 
sore. The melancholy which had 
assailed her by fits and starts in 
the early days of her residence at 
Kenlis had fairly mastered her 
now, and seldom loosened its 
grasp, strive or struggle as she 
would. But there was a cause for 
it now—a cause that, ere this, has 
made braver and brighter birds 
than this little Oriole sit mop- 
ing with dull eyes and plumage 
unpreened, whilst their mate was 
soaring apace through all other 
tracks of air rather than the one 
which led nestwards. 

To speak plainly, though she 
had not as yet made a confidante 
even of Laura Brancepeth, Blanche 
had long ago confessed to herself 
that she was jealous in real earn- 
est. The cause of that jealousy 
you will easily guess. 

I have said that the actual re- 
sidents of the castle numbered 
only three; but whether the Ir- 
vings could be considered as non- 
residents might fairly have been 
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questioned. Assuredly, much more 
of their time was spent at Kenlis 
than in their own home; and 
during the brief intervals of their 
absence, it might have been re- 
marked that some business gene- 
rally called away Ramsay on such 
distant expeditions as engrossed 
all the time betwixt breakfast and 
dinner. Once, and once only, he 
had avowedly gone over to Dru- 
mour. He went there alone, for 
a single night, to help to fill some 
game-boxes that Captain Irving 
wanted to send off south ; but it 
is to be presumed that the grouse 
were wilder than usual, for it was 
the third day before he returned 
to Kenlis. 

Even in his hot youth, Mark 
had always to a certain extent 
acted cauté, si non cast?, and he 
was still less likely to parade his 
indiscretions now. Whilst convers- 
ing with Alice Irving his voice 
rarely sunk below its ordinary 
tone, and very rarely were the 
glances of either more expressive 
than familiar acquaintance would 
warrant. He never pretended to 
engross her attention, or seemed 
jealous at seeing it bestowed on 
another. Nevertheless, a mere 
stranger, after being an hour in 
their company, would probably 
have come to the conclusion that 
a singularly good understanding 
existed betwixt the two. There 
is a subtle mesmerism in these 
affinities that, without being at all 
contagious, makes others besides 
those directly influenced by them 
conscious of their existence. 

Laura Brancepeth—neither a 
stranger nor disinterested — fully 
appreciated the state of things, 
and chafed under it hourly; but 
with all her impulsiveness she was 
far too well versed in the world’s 
ways to interfere by word or ges- 
ture, or to broach the subject till 
Blanche herself should think fit to 
do so. Though she had rather a 
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knack at travestying proverbs, she 
had got that one about a tree and 
its bark pretty straight, and on 
more than one similar occasion 
had found the benefit of acting 
thereupon. But if it was occa- 
sionally pain and grief to the 
friend to keep silence, how, think 
you, did it fare with the wife ? 

A dangerously deep game was 
being played up yonder, and the 
players did not start on level 
terms. Comparing great things 
with small, anyone who has often 
looked on at really high whist 
must have seen a parallel case 
scores of times. Do we not know 
him—the light-minded gamester, 
utterly incorrigible in the error 
of his ways, and proof against re- 
proach or sarcasm—who, having 
trusted once too often to his luck, 
accepts the position quite hilari- 
ously, treating his blunders as if 
they were part and parcel of an 
elaborate joke? And we, the 
bystanders, laugh with, quite as 
much as at, him, and think ‘ what 
a good loser he is!’ contrasting 
his bearing very favourably with 
that of his partner, who, it is 
evident, does not relish the jest 
quite so keenly; for every point 
lost to themselves, or scored by 
their adversaries, has told on that 
other face—anxious enough when 
the play began. Now, it does 
not follow of necessity that differ- 
ence of temperament has any- 
thing to do with this difference in 
the demeanour. It may well be 
that, as they walk homewards to- 
night, one man will confess to 
himself, if he reflects at all, that 
the purchase of that peacocky 
park-hack must be deferred, or 
that Coralie must be balked of 
her latest whim in_ jewelry; 
whilst the other will be racking 
his brain, overstrained already, 
with reckoning up the resources 
wherewith he may once again 
tempt Fortune. And if he be not 
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quite case-hardened against re- 
morse, he may perhaps remember 
having heard long ago that ‘it is 
not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to dogs.’ 

It was not of her own free-will 
that Blanche Ramsay was playing 
so perilously. Her position had 
been simply forced upon her; 
but it was none the less true 
that her very last stake was now 
involved. Considering all things, 
her self-possession and _ self-con- 
trol were something wonderful. 
If the tie binding her to Mark 
grew frailer daily, no fault of hers 
brought it to breaking - strain. 
Peevish, or plaintive, or sullen 
she never was, and. if her face 
sometimes looked a little sad or 
weary, a gentle word from him 
would always bring the light back 
again, if it lasted not long. So 
much even he was fain to confess, 
thinking over these things in the 
after-time. 

As for Mark, he was simply 
following up his fancy, as he had 
done a score of times before, ut- 
terly regardless of the distinctions 
between right and wrong, faith 
and falsehood, cruelty and com- 
passion ; it was his fancy so far— 
no more. In such a nature as 
his, love, as honest men define it, 
had no more chance of ripening 
than the golden grain scattered 
amongst desert stones. He had 
not begun to dislike Blanche as 
yet, and found her sufficiently 
companionable still, when he had 
time to spare; but such hours as 
were spent in the shadow of Fon- 
tainebleau rocks would never come 
again, and the soft white hand 
that he was then so fond of toy- 
ing with was powerless now to 
keep him from straying. 

What Alice Irving had at stake 
would be hard to determine. It 
is possible indeed that she had 
not yet defined it to herself. She 
was no novice at the game, that was 
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clear ; and, being conscious of the 
strength of her hand, was content 
to play it warily without forcing 
the chances. With her demeanour 
towards Blanche, La Reine herself 
could not quarrel. Not a single 
act, or word, or look could fairly 
be called presumptuous. She de- 
ferred in all things to her hostess 
beyond what may reasonably be 
expected from the meekest of 
guests ; and if any point, howso- 
ever trivial, was referred to her 
decision, she invariably withheld 
it till she was certain of not run- 
ning counter to the slightest wish 
of Mrs. Ramsay. And the other 
paid her back in kind. No 
stranger coming to Kenlis would 
have guessed that Alice Irving’s 
presence was less welcome to its 
chatelaine than it was the first 
time she set foot therein. 

So things went on with admir- 
able surface-smootliness; but, go 
as smoothly as they would, the 
time came when Mark could no 
longer delay a move southwards, 
especially as Laura Brancepeth 
was waiting for his escort. He 
said as much to Captain Irving 
one night as they were finishing 
their partie. 

The other shrugged his shoul- 
ders rather ruefully. 

‘I’ve been expecting this any 
time these three weeks. You're 
thoroughly right to go. I won- 
der at anyone staying here after 
the fall of the first leaves, who 
isn’t shackled down as I am. I 
should have liked above all things 
to spend this winter in town with 
Alice—leaving her at Kenlis alone 
is out of the question, of course— 
but I simply can’t afford it. The 
fat kine have never much favoured 
our pastures; and this is one of 
our famine-years. I'd have strain- 
ed a point or two for her sake 
if it had been possible. She'll 
find the winter very long, I’m 
afraid.’ 
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Now, this speech coming from 
many people would have meant 
just this: ‘I am very poor, and 
you are very wealthy. If you 
happen to have two or three hun- 
dreds lying idle at your banker’s, 
the proffer of a six-months’ loan 
would come at this juncture with 
peculiar grace, and so neither our 
party nor our picquet need be 
broken up: But, like the Cas- 
tilian beggar who will never over- 
step a certain line in degradation, 
Alexander Irving, gambler and 
profligate to the backbone, had 
his points of honour. On the 
present occasion he meant what 
he said, neither more nor less ; 
and Ramsay, who had exceptional 
luck in steering clear of gaucherie, 
knew his man far too well to think 
of suggesting any such aid. He 
only said : 

‘I wish with all my heart you 
could have managed it; it would 
have been so pleasant for all of 
us. Couldn’t you venture on a 
short visit? Perhaps before long 
we could offer you quarters. At 
the present moment we’re roofless 
in London, you know.’ 

‘Don’t tempt me,’ Irving ans- 
wered gravely. ‘If I’ve learned 
nothing else in all these years, 
I’ve learnt not to trust myself. 
It wouldn’t be a short visit if I 
once got into the old haunts, and 
among the old faces ; and with my 
habits I would not accept quar- 
ters even under your roof. Thanks 
for the notion all the same. If 
things should turn out better than 
I expect, we may possibly meet 
again before long; if otherwise, I 
daresay Alice and I will survive 
till you come north again.’ 

Then the subject dropped. 

A word or two about that same 
picquet-playing will make matters 
clearer. Mark had adhered fairly 
enough to the spirit of his promise 
to Alice to abstain from deep 
gambling, and the nominal stakes 
remained much the same as at the 
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beginning ; but a fiver on the rub- 
ber of three games had become by 
no means exceptional of late ; and 
they played as often as not ac- 
cording to the Russian rules, where 
every point scores. One way or 
another, Irving’s winning balance 
had mounted to no inconsiderable 
sum ; it might be reckoned in hun- 
dreds now. The luck had been 
tolerably equal ; but Mark was pro- 
bably right in giving his opponent 
credit from the first for superior 
skill, and in predicting that it must 
tell in the long-run. But the supe- 
riority was not disagreeably mani- 
fest; and it was still so much a 
question of cards, that a shade of 
odds would have tempted an ordi- 
nary backer to give choice. The 
subject of profit or loss had never 
been touched on betwixt them 
till the very last night. It was 
much later than usual when they 
sat down, and their time was li- 
mited; for, though neither af- 
fected early hours, it was their 
rule never to break far into the 
morning. 

‘ Have you any idea how we 
stand?’ Mark asked as he took up 
his cards. ‘ You keep a score, I 
believe ?” 

‘ Yes,’ Irving answered; ‘I 
have done so for many years. If 
my banking-book had been as re- 
gularly kept as my play-account, it 
would have been better for me and 
mine. I can tell you now, if you 
wait a minute.—I’m just two hun- 
dred and eighty to the good,’ he 
went on, after adding up a page of 
his carnet, ‘I didn’t think it had 
been quite so much.’ 

‘I thought it was more,’ the 
other said carelessly. ‘ If that’s 
the case, I have seldom had so 
much amusement for my money— 
and instruction too, for the matter 
of that. I flatter myself I have 
improved several points since our 
first trial of strength.’ 

‘You don’t flatter yourself, Ir- 
ving said. ‘ There can’t be a doubt 
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about your playing better than you 
did at first; and you would play 
better still—you don’t mind my 
telling you—if you were not quite 
so quick over your discard. I can 
afford to give you that hint now, 
you see.’ 

‘TI don’t know about that,’ Mark 
retorted. ‘You've hit the blot—- 
that’s certain ; and I’m obliged to 
you for the hint. I'd rather it 
had come an hour later, though. 
Can you guess why? Well, I was 
going to propose to you one rub- 
ber of three—@ 7? Anglaise—abso- 
lutely the last for this bout: fifty 
on the game, and a hundred on /a 
belle. There’s too much the dou- 
ble or quits about it, isn’t there? 
I don’t the least expect you to ac- 
cept.’ 

The same eagerness came over 
Irving’s face, and the same gleam 
into his eyes, as was remarked 
there when picquet was first men- 
tioned at Kenlis. He had none 
of the small meannesses of the 
third-rate gambler, and when he 
erred, it was never on the side of 
timidity. His principle was inva- 
riably to fousser sa masse—only, 
unluckily for him, the mass was 
as often his own as the banker’s 
money. 

‘And why not accept? he said 
in his softest voice. ‘It is no 
great plunge forme. At the very 
worst, I shall rise a better winner 
than perhaps I have any right to 
expect ; and if I win, in spite of 
the famine-year, there'll be a little 
corn in Egypt.’ 

‘We'll have fresh cards, then,’ 
Mark observed ; and with no more 
said on either side, the heavy rub- 
ber began. 

Irving had it all his own way 
at first, and scored a game with- 
out difficulty ; but the second was 
more evenly contested. The luck 
seemed to have turned, for Mark 
scored ninety against his adver- 
sary’s fifty-five, the latter being 
eldest hand. A glance at his cards 


told Mark that there was a heavy 
point, and in all probability at least 
one high sequence, against him. 
Indeed, it might be the taking in 
of one card only would save the 
game ; but that one would win it— 
the fourth queen. He held an ace 
and king of different suits, so the 
quatorze must needs be good. It 
seemed as though Irving’s hint had 
not been lost: he pondered long 
enough over the discard, at all 
events. Then, laughing to himself a 
little contemptuously, as men laugh 
at some trite jest or old-fashioned 
conceit, he put out the queen of 
hearts. 

The topmost card on his paguet 
was her sister of diamonds. 

On Irving’s placid face there 
was, it must be owned, a palpable 
anxiety as he began to declare. 
His hand was wonderfully strong : 
six cards and a quint-major brought 
him to twenty-one. Then he an- 
nounced three aces. He glanced 
sharply at his adversary, evidently 
not expecting them to pass unchal- 
lenged ; but Mark only nodded ; 
and now there was nothing to stop 
the pique, which, with the cards, 
made the eldest hand game and 
rubber at once. 

‘That was a near thing, the 
conqueror remarked, with the 
slightest, the very slightest, tremor 
in his voice. ‘The quatorze of 
queens was against me throughout. 
Is it possible that you didn’t go 
for it? 

* Quite possible, Mark ans- 
wered, ‘though I ought to have 
done so, beyond a doubt, for it 
was my best chance. If one could 
only guess what one was going to 
take in—I don’t know that it 
would improve the game, though ; 
it’s pretty enough as it stands.’ 

Whilst he was speaking, he had 
taken up his discard and mixed it 
into his hand, shuffling the cards 
to and fro mechanically, like one 
whose thoughts are busy elsewhere. 
Then he rose, and unlocking an 
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escritoire, took some notes out of 
it, which he laid upon the card- 
table. The other let them lie 
there. 

‘ You don’t care for your re- 
venge, then?’ he said. 

‘I have no right to ask it, for 
that was to be absolutely the last 
rubber; and if I had, I should 
‘waive it: I should only be follow- 
ing up a bad veine. Those unlucky 
queens ought to be a warning.’ 

With something like a sigh of 
relief, Irving folded up the notes 
tenderly, and placed them in his 
pocket-book. 

‘I think we shall not winter at 
Drumour, after all,’ he remarked, 
after a minute’s silence. ‘To-night 
has just turned the scale. We 
shall be boarded and lodged at 
your expense, after all, Alice 
and I.’ 

Mark’s start of surprise was per- 
fect. 

‘You don’t mean that? Well, 
I didn’t grudge my losing it be- 
fore, but now I think I seldom or 
never won to such good purpose. 
There’s one thing I’m going to 
ask you. Will you tell Miss Ir- 
ving nothing of to-night’s doing, 
and not let her guess how her win- 
ter in town was brought about? 
It would be a pity to spoil her 
pleasure, you know; and that it 
will be pleasure there’s little doubt. 
I don’t mind confessing to you 
that the first time she ever stayed 
here, certain confidences passed 
between us on the subject of high 
play, and that I received a certain 
warning.’ 

Captain Irving’s smile was full 
of indulgent superiority—such as 
might become a great philosopher 
whose abstruse pursuits are some- 
times scarcely appreciated as they 
deserve by his kith and kin. 

‘Poor Alice! he said. ‘ Yes, 
she does torment herself some- 
times about these matters—as if 
self-tormenting ever helped one- 
self or others, You're quite right, 
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though. There are secrets—quite 
harmless of course—of which wo- 
mankind, ever so trusty or tract- 
able, is not worthy: and this is 
one of ’em. So about this last 
rubber—si/ence a la mort 

After a little more converse of 
no moment the two parted for the 
night on the best possible terms. 
But Irving knew only half the se- 
cret after all. He had all the worst 
faults of the inveterate gambler ; 
he would have won a pauper’s last 
shilling with as little scruple or 
pity as though it belonged to a 
millionaire; and he would push 
the advantage of skill to the very 
verge of honour; nevertheless— 
let us give the devil his due—if 
he could have overlooked his op- 
ponent’s play during that last hand, 
he would have cast down those 
notes that he folded so compla- 
cently, even as Judas—a thought 
too late—cast down the blood- 
money. Ay, more than this! If 
he could have guessed at the mo- 
tive prompting the curious discard, 
it would have been no fault of 
his if Mark Ramsay had not had 
an early opportunity of proving 
whether Vere Alsager was right 
or wrong in crediting those deli- 
cate white fingers with some skill 
in the use of hair-triggers. 

The Irvings departed after lun- 
cheon on the morrow—for, on the 
following day, Kenlis Castle was 
to be left till next summer to the 
care of two or three Scotch ser- 
vants, who, for a sufficient ‘con- 
si-de-ra-tion,’ were not afraid to 
risk an occasional encountering 
the Brown Lady. But, in the 
course of the morning, Alice Ir- 
ving found herself in a certain 
nook of the south terrace, where 
—by the merest chance in the 
world — Ramsay was smoking a 
contemplative cigar. She was 
radiant with happiness, for she 
had just heard from her father 
of the change in their winter quar- 
ters. 
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‘I’m sure it’s all owing to you. 
Don’t deny it.’ 

And her eyes said better than 
the scarlet lips could have done, 
‘J thank you.’ 

‘I never deny pleasant imputa- 
tions,’ Mark said with a laugh. 
‘You may give me all the credit 
you can possibly afford. I de- 
serve a good deal; for it was so 
thoroughly disinterested of me to 
try to persuade Captain Irving 
that neither of you were quite 
fitted for an Arctic winter! Is it 
treason to mention Drumour and 
winter in a breath? Never mind: 
it can’t be helped. The die is 
cast now, and you must make the 
best of it.’ 

‘ The best of it ! 

She spoke the words almost in 
a whisper; but, as she spoke, she 
glanced up once in her compa- 
nion’s face. If Vere Alsager had 
been near enough to look under 
the long sweeping lashes, he would 
have been less likely than ever to 
alter his opinion as to the ‘ quiet 
devilry’ of the great gray eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WE have almost forgotten George 
Anstruther. Out of such clay it 
is difficult assuredly to mould an 
interesting personage, either in real 
life or romance: nevertheless, as 
he played rather an important part 
in this story, it will be better to go 
back to him for awhile. 

The outward perturbation in 
which you saw him last—when he 
made haste to escape out of the 
sound of Blanche Ramsay’s mar- 
riage-bells — passed away within 
the hour; but the methodical rou- 
tine of his days was not taken 
up so easily again. It is the same 
with all machines—alive or dead 
—working in adeep groove. Hard 
as it may be to throw them out 
of gear, when this is once done 
effectually, it is harder yet to set 
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them back on the track. For the 
first time in all his life Anstruther 
knew what restlessness meant. Cer- 
tain tormenting phantoms haunted 
him—in his laboratory, where he 
now worked only by fits and starts 
—in his hours of exercise, ride as 
sharply as he would—and, most of 
all, when he lay down and strove 
to force himself into sleep; and: 
sleep, when it came, was too full 
of dreams to refresh or restore. 
Even at the whist-table his thoughts 
would go wandering far beyond the 
outer walls of the Orion—some- 
times beyond the sea. 

The jar on his moral organisa- 
tion told on him physically too. 
The fine regular appetite, that was 
the envy of all his Indian com- 
rades, began to fail, and more than 
once an artistic dish sent back un- 
tasted gave the chef of the Planet 
occasion to exclaim against insular 
ingratitude. Divers of his ac- 
quaintance noticed the change, and 
decided that it was ‘a case of liver,’ 
and that George Anstruther after 
all had not fared so much better 
than other consumers of curry and 
cayenne. He himself at last in- 
clined to this view of the question, 
and, after considerable reluctance 
and delay, consented to a medical 
inspection. 

The famous physician he con- 
sulted was a man of the world as 
well as a man of science—perhaps 
not a few of his cures might have 
been attributed to a habit of con- 
sidering and prescribing for other 
than mere bodily symptoms of 
disease. In the present instance 
he allowed that the liver was partly 
at fault; but it was not only on 
this account that he suggested 
change of scene. A month in 
Switzerland, and another at Wies- 
baden, with one or two simple 
remedies, were all he thought it 
necessary to prescribe. 

Anstruther took both the advice 
and the physic patiently, and went 
through the course of travel and 
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the course of waters with exem- 
plary punctuality—feeling, all the 
while, tolerably sure that neither 
would do him any material good. 
In the first fortnight of his sojourn 
at Wiesbaden there certainly was 
an improvement, and three or four 
Orionites who had come thither 
on a like sanatory mission found 
him quite as ready as themselves 
to make up a rubber at club-points 
—which those decent bodies much 
preferred to the meretricious /rente 
et guarante—and much readier to 
take exercise either on foot or 
horseback. But all at once he 
seemed to fall back again beyond 
the point from which improvement 
had begun. There was no rational 
way of accounting for this, unless 
a packet of letters forwarded from 
England had anything to do with 
it. As for the intelligence they 
contained, the whole world might 
have looked over his shoulder as 
he opened them and been none 
the wiser ; though they included a 
brief kind note from Blanche Ram- 
say, asking Mr. Anstruther to spare 
them a fortnight at Kenlis, or lon- 
ger if he could contrive it. 

Do you remember his behaviour 
some months before when, walk- 
ing in his garden, he first read that 
handwriting? How carefully he 
opened the dainty envelope ? How 
he lingered over the perusal? How 
long he mused afterwards—frown- 
ing the while? Much after the 
same fashion he bore himself now, 
only that his feverish fingers did 
not entreat the note quite so deli- 
cately—they rather crushed than 
toyed with it—and those few lines 
took thrice as long as the others 
in reading. His frown too, as he 
sat a-musing, was heavier tenfold. 

Nothing of all this was apparent 
in the tone of his answer. His re- 
gret at being now forced to decline, 
and hope of being more fortunate 
hereafter, were perfectly worded. 
If a fault could have been found, 
it would have been that the cour- 
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tesy was a little too formal and 
cold. But from that day there 
was a notable change in Anstruther 
for the worse. Notable it must 
have been; for each and every- 
one of the Orionist clique was too 
much engaged in watching the 
state of his own health to look 
very keenly after his neighbour’s, 
and yet they all observed and com- 
mented on it. 

When the appointed time was 
fully spent, Anstruther drifted list- 
lessly back with the tide—setting 
homewards now. He took Paris 
on his way, purposing to spend a 
week there ; but by the third even- 
ing he was weary even to death of 
the noisy, tourist-ridden city, and 
came straight to town by the night- 
mail. 

The autumnal attractions of 
London to most people are not 
powerful ; but Anstruther was in- 
dependent of society—or, at least, 
of all but a very minute portion 
thereof—so far as his amusements 
went. He was really glad to find 
himself within arm’s-length of his 
books and his crucibles again ; and 
a faithful few—loving a square 
yard of green cloth better than the 
widest prospect of emerald fields— 
mustered still in the card-room of 
the Orion. 

Gradually he began to slide back 
into the old ways; before he had 
been home a full month, he had 
found quiet again, if not perfect 
peace, and for a while the cur- 
rent of his life flowed on much as 
heretofore. Ifthe tormenting phan- 
toms had not utterly vanished, they 
kept discreetly in the background 
for the present: but in most of 
these cases, once haunted is always 
haunted. He knew very well that 
they were lurking somewhere in 
the dark, and would appear once 
more at their own time and season. 

One murky afternoon—the No- 
vember fogs came before their time 
that autumn — Anstruther went 
down to his club at the usual hour, 
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and stopped on the steps to ex- 
change salutations with one of his 
familiars passing out ; ‘ familiar’ is 
the proper term, for no one since 
Walter Ellerslie’s death had the 
right to call Anstruther ‘friend.’ 
This man—Thorndyke by name— 
was amongst his closest intimates. 
Both were old bachelors, leading a 
methodical sort of life, and respect 
for each other’s skill, added to cer- 
tain gastronomic sympathies, had 
bred a kind of liking betwixt them. 
Anstruther was rather disappoint- 
ed at seeing the other’s face turned 
outwards: Mr. Thorndyke’s place 
at the whist-table could not easily 
be filled. 

‘You're off early,’ he said ; 
‘some business, I suppose ?” 

‘You are about right,’ Thorn- 
dyke retorted, turning up his furred 
collar with a shiver. ‘I haven’t a 
hundred steps to walk; but no 
man would go that far for his own 
pleasure through this infernal fog. 
There’s something worth looking 
at upstairs, too—though it’s more 
in your line than mine ; for I don’t 
appreciate picquet. There’s a fresh 
hand turned up this afternoon— 
fresh to most of us at least, though 
he’s a very old member. Did you 
ever hear of a Captain Irving— 
no? Well, he has just sat down 
to play nine games with Blanch- 
mayne, with fifty on the rubber. 
They are ancient antagonists it 
seems. I fancy the Viscount must 
have got a rare dressing once or 
twice, or he wouldn’t be so civil.’ 

This famous card-room was not 
an out-of-the-way garret, or a noisy 
ground-room—such as may be seen 
in other clubs, where whist is sub- 
ordinate to conviviality—but a 
lofty and spacious presence-cham- 
ber, wherein brooded always a so- 
lemn stillness, if not a silence that 
might be felt. Thick sun-blinds 


and ample curtains repelled the 
garish eye of day, and after dusk- 
fall the sad mellow light of shaded 
waxen tapers prevailed. The wager- 
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ing, though never desperate, was 
often deep; but bets were offered 
and accepted in a quiet mercantile 
fashion. Winners betrayed no noisy 
exultation, and losers cursed not 
their ill-luck—aloud. Light-mind- 
ed strangers entering there jocund 
with good cheer—the cellar of the 
Orion was proverbial—had scarce- 
ly passed through those august por- 
tals before the redligio loci con- 
strained them to tread softly and 
speak under their breath ; and they 
issued forth, as a rule, in a frame 
of mind befitting those who have 
sojourned for a space within the 
Trophonian Cavern. 

On the present occasion a cou- 
ple of rubbers were going on, nei- 
ther of which had any special 
attraction for Anstruther, and he 
walked straight to the corner where 
a knot of spectators were gathered 
round the picquet-table. Of the 
two players, one you are well 
acquainted with; the other was 
an oddity in his way—a most 
disagreeable way, it must be 
owned, 

There was not a shadow of rea- 
son or excuse, so far as anyone 
knew, for Lord Blanchmayne’s 
misanthropy. His constitution was 
as tough as whalebone; his for- 
tune far beyond his needs; and 
he was hampered by no kind of 
family duties or cares. Yet he 
had never been known to waste 
kindly or courteous word on man, 
woman, or child. He was a soli- 
tary—partly by choice, partly of 
necessity : for his own order, when 
the fact of Lord Blanchmayne’s 
confirmed celibacy was once esta- 
blished, cared not to court his so- 
ciety ; and when, to suit his own 
purpose, he mingled with his in- 
feriors, he would never dissemble 
contempt for his company. He 
was an adept at all games of 
chance and skill, and a shrewd, 
though not an energetic or elo- 
quent, politician. But he would 
have been more successful had he 
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had a better opinion of the world 
in general; and some of his sub- 
tlest combinations went awry sim- 
ply because he would not give his 
partners credit for common sense 
or his adversaries for common 
honesty. arcere devictis was a 
maxim that even as a schoolboy 
he had learned to despise ; but he 
was a good loser—the stake was 
of no sort of consequence to him, 
and instead of bearing malice to 
any man who fairly got the best 
of him, he rather respected such 
a one, and treated him accord- 
ingly. His sallow, cross-grained 
face does not lower a whit more 
than usual now, though the second 
game has just been scored against 
him; and with a kind of sullen 
admiration he growls out : 

‘You haven't grown rusty in all 
these years: plenty of practice, 
I suppose? I wish I could say as 
much for myself; but bad play’s 
catching, and I don’t get many 
chances of improving my game.’ 

The side-blow was meant for 
certain bystanders who rather fan- 
cied themselves at picquet. 

‘As far as practice goes, you 
must have had the advantage in 
point of quality, if not in quan- 
tity,’ Irving answered, with a 
glance round that took the edge 
off the other’s sarcasm. ‘ I’ve 
been playing a good deal lately, 
it’s true; in Germany, first, with 
a real professor, who is gone— 
I’m afraid not to a better world; 
Paradise without picquet would be 
Purgatory to poor Bernsdorff ; and 
lately in Scotland with a near 
neighbour of mine— Mark Ram- 
say of Kenlis Castle—a fine play- 
er too, though a little flashy. He’s 
in town now, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if he were put up here. Does 
anyone know him ?” 

Blanchmayne grunted out a ne- 
gative, and it was evident that the 
name had no interest or significance 
for any there present—save one. 

Anstruther started, and, if you 
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had watched his face narrowly, you 
would have seen his brow contract 
and his lips brace themselves ; but 
he never uttered a syllable till the 
partie was decided easily in Ir- 
ving’s favour. During the buzz of 
comment that ensued—the Vis- 
count chose to defer his revenge 
—he accosted the conqueror. 

‘I never had the pleasure of 
meeting you before to-day. When 
we're better acquainted, I hope 
you'll give me some lessons at 
picquet; but, frankly speaking, 
that’s not my object now. You 
said that the Ramsays were in 
town, I think? I was not aware 
of it. Perhaps you can tell me 
where they are staying? My name 
is George Anstruther.’ 

‘You flatter me,’ the other said 
with a little deprecating laugh. 
‘One partie don’t go for much: 
I’m more likely to learn than to 
teach here. I remember your 
name quite well; for I heard Mrs. 
Ramsay regret that she could not 
prevail on you to come so far 
north. Luckily I can give you 
their address. For the present 
they’ve got rooms at ty 

In those days the renown of that 
famous Caravanserai was scarcely 
limited by the frontier of civilisa- 
tion. Its ancient proprietor—an 
enterprising cosmopolitan, who, in 
the pursuit of his profession, soared 
superbly above prejudice and con- 
science—has gone to settle his 
own account, or found a principal- 
ity in some far-off clime, and the 
place is changed—for the bet- 
ter, perhaps. But even now, few 
strangers arriving there—hailing 
from regions howsoever remote, 
of four continents—need be de- 
barred from their national com- 
forts and delicacies. Prayer-car- 
pets are still provided at a small 
extra charge, and a space on the 
house-top is especially set apart for 
sun-worship. If the heir-apparent 
of the Cannibal Isles were sojourn- 
ing there, I doubt not that /i/et de 
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garcon a la Perouse would be served 
at his table as often as it pleased 
him — always provided that the 
prince were not terrified by the 
figures set over against that dish 
of savoury meat in the bill. 

‘I thought of calling there on 
my way home’—Irving went on— 
‘only to leave a message, though. 
Shall I give you a lift so far?’ 

Anstruther’s manner—especially 
with strangers—was always rather 
stiff and formal; but it was un- 
usually constrained now, and he 
seemed to shrink back within him- 
self as if he regretted having made 
the first advances towards conver- 
sation. 

‘Thanks! I should be very 
happy, if I were not otherwise 
engaged,’ he said; ‘but I can’t 
possibly call this afternoon. I 
shall take an early opportunity of 
doing so.’ 

The change in the speaker's 
tone did not escape Irving—very 
few things passing within his sight 
or hearing did escape him. He 
thought there was something de- 
cidedly eccentric about his new 
acquaintance ; but he simply bow- 
ed his head as if accepting the 
excuse, as he asked incidentally, 

‘Shall I mention that we have 
met, if I happen to see Mrs. Ram- 
say? I think, from what I have 
heard her say at Kenlis, she would 
be glad to know that you are in 
town.’ 

‘ If you—please,’ Anstruther ans- 
wered, this time with marked he- 
sitation ; and then turned away 
abruptly. 

‘A very fair beginning,’ Irving 
mused, as he stepped gingerly 
across the slippery pavement to 
his cab, and drew up the windows. 
‘I rather believe in auguries, and 
it’s as well to start with something 
in hand. Blanchmayne was quite 
right. His game isn’t improved 
since we met last: I think I’ve 
got his measure. It remains to 
be seen what the others are like— 
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it wouldn’t be safe to take his esti- 
mate of them, that’s certain; but 
with even paper I ought to hold 
my own. It strikes me my los- 
ings to Bernsdorff weren’t such a 
bad investment. I'll take odds 
that same Anstruther knows a 
thing or two. I don’t fancy 
those modest people who are 
so ready to take lessons, parti- 
cularly when they're my canny 
countrymen ; and there’s no doubt 
on which side of the Border he 
was begotten. It’s a hard-bitten 
face: but how queer it looked 
just now! I believe he’d have 
blushed if he hadn’t forgotten the 
trick—and what made him stam- 
mer? It’s not his habit, evidently. 
Mrs. Ramsay spoke of him as a 
sort of guardian, if I remember 
right. Can there have been any 
love-passages ? Absurd! A d@’au- 
tres, mon bon.’ 

A complacent chuckle suggested 
what sort of comparison he was 
drawing in his mind just then. 

Mrs. Ramsay was not at home 
when he called; so that evening 
Irving had no chance of seeing 
whether her face would have fur- 
nished matter for guess-work at 
the mention of a certain name. 

When Anstruther turned away 
after the colloquy recorded above, 
he went first to one of the whist- 
tables, and stood watching the 
progress of the game; after a 
minute or two, as if he had 
suddenly remembered something, 
he walked quickly through the 
door leading into a smaller apart- 
ment used as a writing-room. It 
was empty just then, as indeed 
was generally the case; for very 
little correspondence was _ con- 
ducted at the Orion, and ink was 
seldom used save for the drawing 
of cheques. He sat down at one 


of the tables and took up a pen; 
but this was a palpable excuse for 
lingering there, for he never traced 
a word on the paper before him. 
His thoughts were in a strange 
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medley, and he himself could hard- 
ly have told whether they were 
more tinged with pleasure or pain. 

One thing was certain: the calm 
of the last few weeks had been 
utterly broken up within the last 
half-hour. The phantoms that had 
kept aloof for a while were at their 
old mocks again already, and they 
were clearer in outline now—more 
like the reflections in a mirror of 
forms actually in flesh and blood. 
So she was in London; within 
reach—easy reach—of him at that 
very moment. ‘To-morrow—this 
very day, for the matter of that— 
he might, if he chose, prove whe- 
ther the soft brown eyes had for- 
gotten to look up pleadingly, and 
whether the cool white fingers 
would still send the same feverish 
thrill through his pulses as when 
they touched his wrist on a cer- 
tain afternoon. Was it well to 
make the trial? Would it not be 
wiser to fly—ay, even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth—while he 
could yet use his wings, than to 
hover stupidly over the snare? 
He recognised with self-contempt 
verging on self-loathing — never- 
theless he did recognise it—that he 
was being mastered by a passion 
utterly irrational, hopeless, and 
guilty. ‘Truth to say, it was not 
the guilt that made him shrink and 
waver. 

When George Anstruther’s cha- 
racter was first sketched, he was 
set down, as you will remember, 
as one self-respecting, rather than 
God-fearing ; and when a monitor 
like self-respect calms such a tur- 
moil as was working within him, 
then flax-withes will bind _fire- 
brands. If he had been in- 
clined to boast that he had avoid- 
ed hitherto gross or overt offence 
against the written law, he must 
needs have boasted himself as 
one whom chance or circumstance 
has kept clear of the verge of 
battle, rather than as one putting 
off harness smirched and dinted 
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by strife. He was virtuous — or 
what the world calls virtuous—by 
habit rather than by creed ; and he 
had no sure or abiding principle 
whereunto to cling when a fierce 
temptation dragged him down. 

Since Phryne, laughing scorn- 
fully, shut her door in the face 
of the poor philosopher who came 
a-wooing with the dye fresh on his 
scanty locks, what a many right 
merrie jests have been indited 
concerning the loves of elders! 
Yet if the records of crime 
throughout all nations and all 
ages were searched narrowly, not 
many blacker pages would be 
found than those whereon it is 
written what befell in the baffling 
or the accomplishing of these un- 
timely passions. 


Young man’s love blazeth, and is 
done ; 

Old man’s love it burneth to the 
bone. 


There is truth enough in that rude 
couplet to leaven a large lump of 
Proverbial Philosophy. 

The curled darlings, scarcely out 
of their teens, are prone enough— 
Heaven knows !—to waste a fair 
inheritance and dishonour an an- 
cient name for a harlot’s kiss or 
a coquette’s smile; and even the 
Barnwell tragedy repeats itself only 
too often. But in sin and shame 
there is always a deeper depth— 
well for us and our children that 
it is so—and the boy will stand 
shivering and shrinking on the 
brink of the pit into which the 
graybeard has plunged headlong 
at the beck of waving white arms. 
Wild tales assuredly might have 
been told of Antony’s youth; but 
I doubt if, while his brow was 
brent, he would have followed so 
fast in the wake of the Egyptian 
galley while the seafight was sway- 
ing to and fro off Actium, or have 
set his breast so straight against 
his sword’s point at the lying ru- 
mour of Cleopatra’s suicide. 
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OWARDS the 
latter part of the 
eighteenth cen- 


tury lived and 
flourished acer- 
tain Reverend 
Doctor John 
Trusler, who, if 
we are justified 
in judging by 
\ the numberand 
\\ variety of his 
.P works on edu- 
~~” cational and so- 
‘You must not yawn,or -. . é 
pull out your watch cial topics, must 
in company.’ have played a 
not unimport- 

ant part in the later history of the 
progress of civilisation. So com- 
prehensive was Dr. Trusler’s sys- 
tem of education, and so daring 
was Dr. Trusler in carrying it 
out, that while he unhesitating- 
ly tackled so lofty a theme as 
‘The Progress of Man and Society 
from the Cradle to the Grave’ (of 
which it has been said by a ‘ cele- 
brated living author’ that ‘ children 
learning to read by it must inevit- 
ably acquire an early and exten- 
sive knowledge of everything’), he 
did not consider it beneath his 
dignity to publish a treatise on 
‘The Honours of the Table, and 
the Art of Carving.’ The list of 
his works appended to one of his 
volumes includes a great many 
other treatises, which may perhaps 
be taken as the several links that 
go to make up the chain that con- 
nects these incongruous subjects— 
such as ‘ Proverbs exemplified in 
fifty interesting Cuts: Scenes in 
Real Life? ‘A Compendium of 


Useful Knowledge: Persons ac- 
quainted with its Contents will be 
able to converse on all General 
Topics; ‘ Trusler’s Family Tables 
—to save all Calculation ; then 
(rather inconsistently, by the way) 
‘The First Four Rules of Arith- 
metic ;’ then ‘ Principles of Polite- 
ness ; then ‘A System of Etiquette, 
with Observations on Duelling ; 
then ‘ Domestic Management ;’ 
then ‘The Way to be Rich and 
Respectable ; then a novel, ‘ Mo- 
dern Times; or the Adventures 
of Gabriel Outcast: on the plan 
of “Gil Blas,” teaching under the 
form of a very laughable novel 
more knowledge of life than twenty 
years’ experience ;’ then ‘ Trusler’s 
Chronology ; then his ‘ Pocket 
Atlas ; then his ‘ Gazetteer ; then 
his ‘ Habitable World described, 
in twenty volumes.’ ‘Then we have 
his ‘Collection of 150 Practical 
Discourses for the Pulpit, in Manu- 
script Type’ (the rogue !); then 
twelve more sermons, also in manu- 
script type ; then an ‘ Abstract of 
the Book of Common Prayer, con- 
taining only the Psalms and farts 
of the people: the emphatic words 
marked throughout ; then the 
‘Sublime Reader; then a ‘Ser- 
mon on the Importance of a Far- 
mer’s Life ; together with many 
other works which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate. 

This universal genius was born 
in the year 1735, and was origin- 
ally intended for the medical pro- 
fession ; but he eventually threw 
over physic fordivinity, and entered 
the Church. He does not appear 
to have been influenced in his 
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choice ofa profession by any hopes 
of preferment, or, at all events, 
those hopes, if they existed, were 
not destined to be realised, for he 
seems never to have advanced be- 
yond the rank of a simple curate. 
He appears, however, to have 
earned a considerable income by 
his educational and miscellaneous 
works. ‘Towards the close of his 
life he left the Church and opened 
a booksellers shop, which must 
have proved a profitable specula- 
tion, for, at his death in 1820, he 
was a wealthy man. 

A system of education contained 
in some eighty or a hundred vo- 
lumes on various subjects may be 
valuable, no doubt, as a library of 
reference ; but, at the same time, 
its bulk and its expensive charac- 
ter must, as a matter of course, 
place it far beyond the reach of 
the very class who may reasonably 
be supposed to stand most in need 
of it. Influenced, no doubt, by 
this consideration, Dr. Trusler hu- 
manely distilled into one pocket 
volume a refined essence of the 
more important subjects that he 
treated at large in his comprehen- 
sive library of universal knowledge, 
devoting particular attention to 
those little outward and visible 
signs of refinement which, unim- 
portant as educational units, form 
in the aggregate an unmistakable 
index of a gentleman’s claim to 
polite consideration. He called 
this work ‘ Principles of Politeness 
and of Knowing the World. In 
Two Parts. Containing every in- 
struction necessary to complete the 
Gentleman and Man of Fashion ; 
to teach him a Knowledge of 
Life, and make him well received 
in the best Companies: for the 
Improvement of Youth, yet not 
beneath the attention of any; and 
as this explicit (but ungrammati- 
cal) title-page informs us that Dr. 
Trusler’s invaluable work reached 
at least a seventeenth edition, we 
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may reasonably presume that it 
was pretty generally accepted as 
a text-book of etiquette in the 
eighteenth century. He dedicates 
it to Lord Chesterfield, and ad- 
mits his obligations to that worthy 
for the many invaluable hints that 
he has derived from the famous 
* Letters.’ 

The Reverend Doctor Trusler 
begins his work on the ‘ Principles 
of Politeness’ with a sentence which 
serves as a convenient index to the 
nature of that estimable man’s code 
of moral government, ‘ Modesty is 
a Polite Accomplishment.’ Grant 
this, and perhaps you will be pre- 
pared to grant every other ‘ prin- 
ciple’ that Dr. Trusler sets forth in 
this book. But if you begin by 
questioning the accuracy of this 
definition on the ground, say, that 
modesty may fairly claim a more 
exalted rank among the virtues 
than Dr. Trusler assigns to her, 
you attack the keystone of his sys- 
tem, and you and he can never hope 
to agree as to the broad principles 
upon which the character of a gen- 
tleman and man of fashion should 
be based, although, no doubt, cer- 
tain of Dr. Trusler’s minor dis- 
coveries will pass unchallenged by 
the most fastidious commentator. 
Of this character is the daring yet 
indisputable aphorism that ‘ For- 
wardness is the very reverse of 
Modesty ; also, ‘Spit not on the 
Carpet,’ and ‘Punch no one in 
Conversation. The advice to 
young women, however, to ‘ Avoid 
everything Masculine’ is too com- 
prehensive to be generally accept- 
ed, although it is based, no doubt, 
on a very commendable feeling of 
delicacy. 

The Reverend Doctor devotes 
an elaborate chapter to ‘ Good- 
Breeding,’ which he defines as the 
result of good sense and good na- 
ture, and he pathetically asks if it 
is not wonderful that persons who 
are possessed of ‘the one’ are, 
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nevertheless, deficient in ‘ the 
other ; but as he goes on to say 
that ‘the modes of it (good-breed- 
ing) cannot be acquired otherwise 
than by time and observation,’ it 
is just possible that those who are 
possessed of good sense and good 
nature may yet have lacked the 
time and opportunities necessary 
to develop and bring to maturity 
the offspring of these excellent 
qualities. Indeed, if the learned 
Doctor has a fault, it is a tendency 
to set forth a state of things which 
he defines as utterly inexplicable, 





«Punch no one in conversation.’ 


and then to proceed to account 
for them in the most natural man- 
ner imaginable in the very next 
sentence. 

Dr. Trusler is properly careful 
to draw the line between familia- 
rity and vulgarity. ‘A man,’ he 
says, ‘need not, for example, fear 
to put his hands into his pockets, 
sit, stand, or occasionally walk 
about the room; but it would be 
highly unbecoming to whistle, wear 
his hat, loosen his garters, or throw 
himself across the chairs.’ The 
delicate character of these distinc- 
tions is fully maintained through- 
out the volume ; indeed, at times, 
the distinctions are so curiously 
nice that they must give rise to 
considerable perplexity in the mind 
of the neophyte in etiquette, to 
whom theyare especially addressed. 
It seems, for instance, that when 
you are invited to dinner you 
should not ‘ usurp to yourself’ the 
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best dishes; you should ‘always 
decline them, and offer them to 
others’-—a system which, if all at 
table were well-bred men, would 
seem calculated to prolong the 
meal to an unreasonable degree 
without affording the guests any 
satisfactory ‘ set-off.’ There is, to 
be sure, a particular instance in 
which you are at liberty to help 
yourself from a favourite dish — 
that is to say, ‘when you are 
offered it by a superior, when it 
would be rudeness, if you liked it, 
not to accept it immediately with- 
out the least apology. ‘Thus, for 
example, was a superior, the mas- 
ter of the table, to offer you a 
thing of which there was but one’ 
—an unlikely contingency, by the 
way, at a well-kept table—‘ to pass 
it to the person next to you would 
be indirectly charging him that 
offered it you with a want of good 
manners and proper respect to his 
company.’ You must not think of 
refusing it with ‘the customary apo- 
fogy, “ I cannot think of taking it 
from you, sir,” or “I am sorry to 
deprive you ofit,” as it is supposed 
he is conscious of his own rank, 
and, if he chose not to give it, 
would not have offered it.’ It will 
naturally occur to the neophyte in 
politeness to ask by what rule he 
is to ascertain whether the master 
of the table is to be treated as his 
superior or not? Perhaps a pupil 
of Dr. Trusler’s would be justified 
in assuming that any gentleman 
whose code of good manners has 
not been formed on that pastor’s 
principles may safely be credited 
with all the honours due to a supe- 
rior in refinement, if not in social 
position. 

‘If you invite anyone to dine 
or sup with you, recollect whether 
ever you had observed “them” to 
prefer one thing to another, and 
endeavour to procure that thing.’ 
This isa really excellent maxim, al- 
though it is open to this objection, 
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that if your friends are all well-bred 
people, and you are rash enough 
to express a liking for any parti- 
cular dish, you will get that dish 
and nothing but that dish, when- 
ever you happen to dine with any 
of them, for ever. You must take 
care that your guest shall appre- 
ciate the full value of this atten- 
tion; therefore you must say to 
him, ‘ At such a time I think you 
seemed to give this dish a prefer- 
ence—I therefore ordered it ; or, 
‘This is the wine I observed you 
best like—-I have therefore been at 
some pains to procure it.’ You 
cannot (according to Dr. Trusler) 
be too careful in letting him know 
the very fullest extent of the obli- 
gation he is under to you, for 
otherwise he may not be disposed 
to repay it. 

Dr. Trusler, by way of enforcing 
the advantage of good-breeding, 
draws an affecting picture of an 
ill-bred friend of his, in order that 
his disciples may arrive, by a pro- 
cess of elimination, at a more ac- 
curate idea of the deportment that 
is expected of them in polite so- 
ciety. 

‘When he comes into a room 
he attempts to bow, and his sword, 
if he wears one, gets between his 
legs and nearly throws him down. 
Confused and ashamed, he stum- 
bles to the upper end of the room, 
and seats himself in the very chair 
he should not.’ (This catastrophe 
seems, at first glance, hardly worthy 
of the acts of awkwardness that 
preceded it; but the reader will 
presently learn that the judicious 
selection of one’s chair involves 
the exercise of no little discrimi- 
nation.) ‘ He then begins playing 
with his hat, which he presently 
drops ; and recovering his hat, he 
lets fall his cane; and in picking 
up his cane down goes his hat 
again: thus it is a considerable 
time before he is adjusted. When 
his tea or cofiee is handed to him, 
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he spreads his handkerchief upon 
his knees, scalds his mouth, drops 
either the cup or the saucer, and 
spills the tea or coffee in his lap. 
At dinner he is more than uncom- 
monly awkward: there he tucks 
his napkin through a button-hole, 
which tickles his chin and occa- 
sions him to make a variety of wry 
faces; he seats himself upon the 
edge of the chair, at so great a 
distance from the table that he 
frequently drops his meat between 
his plate and his mouth ; he holds 
his knife, fork, and spoon differ- 
ently from other people; he fre- 
quently goes without what he 
wants for fear of asking for it, 
and seldom gets the thing he 
likes by being too modest to say 
“yes ;” eats with his knife, to the 
manifest danger of his mouth ; 
picks his teeth with his fork, rakes 
his mouth with his finger, and puts 
his spoon, which has been in his 
throat a dozen times, into the dish 
again. If he is to carve, he can- 
not hit the joint, but in labouring 
to cut through the bone, splashes 
the sauce over everybody’s clothes. 
He generally daubs himself all 
over, his elbows are in the next 
person’s plate, and he is up to 
the knuckles in soup and grease. 
If he drinks, it is with his mouth 
full, interrupting the whole com- 
pany with “To your good health, 
sir,” and “ My service to you;” per- 
haps coughs in the glass, and be- 
sprinkles the whole table. Fur- 
ther—’ But no—the rest is too 
nasty. The self-devotion that 
prompted the punctilious Doctor 
to submit to the society of this 
agreeable farceur, and the cool- 
ness with which he seems to have 
noted down all the objectionable 
features of his friend’s behaviour, 
cannot be too highly commended. 

A valuable clue to the quality 
of a gentleman’s breeding is to 
be gathered, it seems, from his 
manner of sitting. ‘Let it be 
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part of your study to learn to sit 
genteelly in different companies, to 
loll gracefully where you are au- 
thorised to take that liberty, and 
to sit up respectfully where that 
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is not allowable.’ The special ad- 
vantage attached to the study of 
these accomplishments is, that they 
‘insnare the affections, steal a pre- 
possession in our favour, and play 





* Loll gracefully where you are authorised to take that liberty, and sit up 
respectfully where that is not allowable.’ 


about the heart till they engage it.’ 
Another all-important index to a 
person’s position in society is to 
be deduced from the length of his 
nails. ‘When the nails are cut 
down to the quick, it is a shrewd 
sign that the man is a mechanic, 
to whom long nails would be trou- 





blesome, or that he gets his bread 
by fiddling.’ 

‘A well-bred man will not allow 
himself to express irritation or an- 
noyance at any practical joke, how- 
ever foolish’—an admirable maxim 
in theory. 

A man of fashion is marked by 
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‘Do not allow yourself to express irritation at practical jokes.’ 


a ‘distinguishing diction’ that places 
him at once upon a pedestal that 
no boor can ever hope to occupy. 
A vulgar fellow (says the Doctor) 
who has occasion to congratulate 


a man who has just married will 
say, ‘I wish you joy; and to an- 
other who has just lost his wife, ‘I 
am sorry for your loss; but the 
man of fashion—that is to say, 
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the man of fashion who has been 
moulded on Dr. Trusler’s system 
—will ‘advance to the one with 
warmth and cheerfulness, and, per- 
haps squeezing him by the hand, 
will say, “ Believe me, my dear sir, 
I have scarce words to express the 
joy I feel on your alliance with 
such-and-such a family,” &c.; to 
the other in affliction he will ad- 
vance slower (!), and, with a pecu- 
liar composure of voice and coun- 
tenance, begin his compliments of 
condolence with, “I hope, sir, you 
will do me the justice to be per- 
suaded that I am not insensible of 
your unhappiness; that I take part 
in your distress, and shall ever be 
affected when you are so.”’ At the 
same time he must be exceedingly 
careful not to overdo it, for ‘ slight 
genteel compliments’ (such as 
these) ‘are acceptable, but ful- 
some ones are nauseous and create 
disgust.’ A man of fashion will be 
careful to post himself up in agree- 
able small-talk on subjects of gene- 
ral interest, particularly ‘ foods, and 
the flavour and growth of wines.’ 
The rogue adds, ‘ This chit-chat is 
chiefly to be learned by frequent- 
ing the company of the ladies ; 
but whether he means ladies of 
position or barmaids, is a ques- 
tion that must for ever remain un- 
answered, for Dr. Trusler has long 
been gathered to his fathers. 

The reverend gentleman then 
proceeds to lay down, at con- 
siderable length, some very strict 
rules on what he is pleased to call 
‘Knowledge of the World,’ which, 
in his opinion, may be summed up 
in one short sentence, ‘ Remember, 
there are but two alternatives for 
a gentleman ; extreme politeness, 
or the sword.’ Dr. Trusler’s notion 
of what constitutes extreme polite- 
ness may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract from another por- 
tion of his work: ‘When I hear a 
man say, on being asked about any- 
thing that was said or done in his 
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presence, “ that truly he did not 
mind it,” I am ready to knock the 
fool down.’ Possibly the fool—if 
he is a headstrong, irritable fool— 
might be disposed to resent such 
an act of courtesy ; in which case, 
our Christian pastor has, of course, 
no alternative but to run him 
through. This profound theolo- 
gian concludes his chapter on 
‘Knowledge of the World’ with a 
valuable piece of spiritual advice ; 
‘Should you be so unfortunate as 
to have a vice of your own, add 
not to “ their” number by adopting 
the vices of others.’ A form of 
clerical admonition much in vogue 
among theclergymen of ourown day. 

The pupil of Dr. Trusler will be 
careful never to laugh. ‘A man 
may smile; but if he would be 
thought a gentleman and a man 
of sense he will by no means 
laugh. ‘True wit never yet made 
a man of fashion laugh; he is 
above it.’ Having disposed, rather 
summarily, of this important mat- 
ter, the reverend gentleman pro- 
ceeds to consider ‘Sundry Little 
Accomplishments ; and as an in- 
stance of what he considers a 
‘little accomplishment,’ we may 
mention that to refrain from 
‘scratching any part of your body 
at table; to spitting, or blowing 
your nose, if you can possibly 
avoid it; eating greedily ; leaning 
your elbows on the table ; picking 
your teeth defore the dishes are re- 
moved ; or leaving the table before 
grace is said,’ comes under this 
head. You must, moreover, be 
prepared with sundry ‘ common 
forms’ of excuse, for every occa- 
sion that may arise: for instance, 
if you are asked to drink more 
than you think is wholesome, you 
are to say: 

‘I wish I could; but so little 
makes me both drunk and sick, 
that I should only be bad com- 
pany by doing it, and of course 
beg to be excused.’ 
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Again, if desired to play at cards 
‘deeper than you would,’ you will 
‘refuse it ludicrously’ in the fol- 
lowing words : 

‘If I were sure to lose, I might 
possibly sit down; but that, as 
fortune may be favourable, I dread 
the thought of having too much 
money ever since I found what an 
encumbrance it was to poor Har- 
lequin, and therefore I am resolved 
never to put myself in the way of 
winning more than .such-and-such 
a sum a day.’ 

It is, by the way, just possible 
that a host may retort by saying 
that it is always open to you to 
provide against such a catastrophe 
by playing carelessly; but as no 
‘common form’ is given as a reply 
to such a remark, it is to be hoped 
that the host will allow the subject 
to drop without making it. 

You cannot be too particular 
about the ‘correctness and ele- 
gancy’ of your writing. ‘ Attention 
to grammar does the one, and to 
the best authors the other.’ You 
must be careful, too, in the choice 
of your amusements: you will not 
be seen at cribbage, football, or 
cricket. ‘There is another amuse- 
ment,’ says the Doctor, ‘ which I 
cannot help caliing illiberal; that 
is, playing upon any musical in- 
strument. If you love music, hear 
it ; pay fiddlers to play to you, but 
never fiddle yourself. It makes 
a gentleman appear frivolous and 
contemptible, and leads him fre- 
quently into bad company.’ On 
questions of illiberality, no one will 
be disposed to dispute the value of 
the reverend gentleman’s dicta. 

You must be particularly careful 
not to yawn, or pull out your watch 
in company unasked, ‘as it is a 
sign you wish to be gone.’ Semd/e, 
therefore, that shaking hands or 
saying ‘ good-bye’ is open to the 
same objection. You must not 
laugh at or ridicule the infirmities 
of others, particularly such people 
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who ‘ can’t bear the sight of a cat, 
or the smell of cheese.’ You must 


not thrust out your tongue con- 
tinually, or snap your fingers, or 
rub your hands, or sigh aloud, or 


‘When anything curious is produced in 
company, it is very ill-breeding to clap 
your hands upon it first.’ 


affect a shivering of your body, or 
gape with a noise, like a country- 
fellow who has been sleeping in a 
hayloft. All this is admirable. 
‘When anything curious is pro- 
duced in company, it is very ill- 
breeding to clap your hands upon 
it first. Moderate your impatience, 
and wait till it comes to your turn,’ 


* Be not too cool or indifferent in commend- 
ing it, lest you seem to repine at the 
owner's felicity.’ 


You must take care how you ad- 
mire it; you must not fly out into 
extravagant commendation, neither 
should you be too cool or indiffer- 
ent in commending it, ‘lest you 
seem to repine at the felicity of 
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the owner, which is unbecoming 
the character of a gentleman.’ 
‘A gentleman will be careful of 
going too near anyone who is 
counting money, or any cabinet 
or closet open, containing jewels, 


‘A gentleman will be careful of going near 
anyone who is counting money.’ 


or things of value, dest the owner 
should show any signs of mistrust. 
‘Which,’ says this ingenious pastor, 
‘would be an affront.’ Indeed the 
Doctor is so remarkably particular 
in his directions how to avoid lay- 
ing yourself open to uncompli- 
mentary inferences, that it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion 
that he must on many occasions 
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have been the unfortunate victim 
of extraordinary misconstructions. 
He tells you that you must not eat 
quickly, for to do so ‘infers poverty 
—that you have nothadagood meal 
for some time ;’ neither must you 
eat slowly, or people will think that 
you are rude enough to set before 
your friends what you cannot eat 
yourself. It is a curious fact, by 
the way, that while many of the 
Doctor’s maxims are simply ad- 
mirable in themselves, they are 
somewhat marred by the reasons 
with which they are supported. 
This is particularly the case in the 
following instances : 

‘ Eating soup with your nose in 
the plate is vulgar—it has the ap- 
pearance of being used to hard 
work.’ 

‘Avoid smelling to the meat 
when on the fork—for by so doing 
you charge your friend with put- 
ting unwholesome provisions be- 
fore you.’ 

‘ Spitting on the carpet is a 
nasty practice—for it will lead our 
acquaintance to suppose that we 
have not been used to genteel 
furniture.’ 

‘Staring any person you meet 


‘It is not decent to offer your handkerchief to anyone to use, 
be it ever so clean, unless it is expressly desired.’ 


By the way, the Doctor shows 
that a man of fashion need never 
spit on the carpet; for, of course, 
he carries a handkerchief about 


full in the face is an act of ill- 
breeding—it looks as if you saw 
something wonderful in his | ap- 
pearance.’ 
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him, and he can always spit in 
that. ‘And now I am speaking 
of a handkerchief, I must observe 
that it is not decent to offer it to 
anyone to use, be it ever so clean, 
unless it is expressly desired. No 
one will quarrel with this maxim. 
A frivolous man may be known 
by—what? The attention he be- 
stows on ‘nick-nacks, butterflies, 
shells, and such-like.’ 

A gentleman will be very careful 
to preserve a proper ‘dignity of 
carriage.’ Laughing, joking, and 
so forth, ‘may constitute a merry 
fellow ; but a merry fellow never 
was yet respectable.’ Dr. Trusler 
devotes a paragraph to punning, 
which we commend to the atten- 
tion of all actual or possible bur- 
lesque-writers : 

‘ Punning is a mere playing upon 
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words, and far from being a mark 
of sense; thus, were we to say 
such a dress is commodious, one of 
these wags would answer, odious ; 
or that, whatever it was, it has 
be-com odious. Others will give us 
an answer different from what we 
should expect, without either wit, 
or the least beauty of thought (!), 
as: 
‘Where’s my lord ??—‘In his 
clothes, unless he is in bed.’ 

‘How does this wine taste ?— 
‘A little moist, I think.’ 

‘ How is this to be eaten ?— 
‘With your mouth.’ 

‘And so on, all which (you will 
readily apprehend) is low and vul- 

ar.’ 

Then follows a maxim which 
cannot be too seriously laid to 
heart by any gentleman who is 








A man of fashion approaching a nobleman. 


anxious to preserve a reputation 
for dignity of bearing and refine- 
ment of taste : 

‘Whiffling motions are strong 
marks of futility.’ 

Never interrupt a person who is 
speaking. ‘I would as soon for- 
give a man that should stop my 
mouth when I was gaping,’ says 
this authority on refined breeding, 
‘as take my words from me when 
I was speaking them.’ 

You must be careful never to 
compare a third person to the per- 
son you are speaking to; and you 
must be particularly careful not to 
say to a lady, ‘I know her well; 
she is as fat and swarthy as your 
ladyship.’ A hint upon a point of 


this description is really valuable, 
because it is just the kind of heed- 
less remark that a generally well- 
bred but thoughtless man would 
be likely to make in the hurry 
of conversation. 

The Reverend Doctor Trusler 
does not always fly at such small 
game. In a chapter on ‘ Behaviour 
to Superiors’ he launches out gene- 
rally into an elaborate disquisition 
on the special marks of respect due 
from one class of society to an- 
other, and in particular from all 
subordinate classes of society to a 
lord ; distinguishing the special de- 
scription of grovelling due to the 
higher ranks of the peerage from 
that which the less-important mem- 
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bers of that body have a right to 
expect. 

When you call upon a nobleman 
of any degree, you must ‘ knock 
gently, and, ‘when admitted and 
desired to sit, take a seat at the 


‘If a man of rank makes you a visit, reach 
him a chair; and when he begs you to 
sit, seat yourself by him, but in a chair 
without arms.’ 


lower end of the room, and dy no 
means in a great arm-chair, unless 
they are all so. If he (the noble- 
man) desires you to sit, sit; if he 
offers you the upper hand, take it ; 
if he urges you to approach, do 
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‘If he surprises you busy in your chamber, 
quit all employment while he stays.’ 


it; but all with a seeming reluc- 
tance.’ 

‘Ifa man of rank makes you a 
visit, reach him a chair ; and when 
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he begs you to sit, seat yourself by 
him, dut in a chair without arms. 
If he surprises you busy in your 
chamber, quit all employment while 
he stays.’ 

Having laid down a few general 
directions as to the proper self- 
abasement that should characterise 
the demeanour of an untitled man 
to one who bears a distinguished 
title (and among ‘ distinguished 
titles’ he specially includes ‘ doc- 
tor’), he proceeds to ring a set of 
permutations and combinations on 
the ranks in question, and to show 
you how you should behave when 
you are beset all at once by a 
crowd of peers of various ranks. 

‘When a person of rank makes 
you a visit, it is not respectful to 
suffer him to wait long, unless you 
are engaged with persons of greater 
quality; in which case it is nght, if 
you can, to send a person of con- 
dition to entertain him till you 
come.’ From this it would seem 
that one or more persons of con- 
dition should always be kept han- 
dy, in order that they may be turned 
on, at the shortest notice, to any 
nobleman who may happen to drop 
in at an inconvenient hour. This 
arrangement may occasionally be 
difficult to carry out, but the exi- 
gences of society must be com- 
plied with ; and a ‘man of fashion’ 
—that is to say, of Dr. Trusler’s 
fashion—who does not truckle to 
noblemen, flies in the face of the 
principles of politeness, and indeed 
strikes at the very basis of the whole 
social fabric. 

To a person of consideration 
surliness or moroseness from an 
inferior is always offensive. So, 
when a nobleman condescends to 
interest himself about the state of 
your health, and someone reports 
to you, ‘ My lord inquired after 
you lately, and asked how you 
did,’ you must by no means ans- 
wer, ‘If he wishes to know, let 
him come and feel my pulse ; and 
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if a servant informs you that his 
master sends his respects to you, 
you must be careful to avoid say- 
ing, ‘What the devil have I to do 
with his respects! because this 
species of retort is calculated to 
alienate the great, and so to injure 
your prospects of advancement in 
life. 

When a distinguished lady has 
paid you a visit, you must be care- 
ful to offer her your hand when she 
leaves you, dut with a glove on; 
and having helped her into her 
carriage, wait at the coach-door 
uncovered until her carriage is 
gone. 

Supposing that on any occasion 
it should happen to rain noblemen, 
you must be particularly careful to 
regulate your demeanour according 
to the different ranks of those with 
whom you are brought into con- 
tact. ‘If, when you are speaking 
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with a nobleman, another should 
enter the room, but of inferior rank, 
you are not to drop your conversa- 
tion with the first, but, bowing only 
to the second comer, continue talk- 
ing as before. Should the person 
you are talking to break off and 
address the new-comer, you may 
do the same.’ 


These are the most important 
of the grand truths enforced in the 
Reverend Doctor Trusler’s excel- 
lent little work. He sums up the 
moral of them in the following 
admirable injunction, which comes 
with special force from a gentle- 
man of Doctor Trusler’s holy pro- 
fession : 

‘If you should unfortunately 
have no intrinsic merit of your 
own, keep up, if possible, the ap- 
pearance of it; and the world will 
give you credit for the rest.’ 

















A VAURIEN. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE MERE. 


THe great blue mere lay in the 
blazing July sunshine like a great 


steel shield, broad-edged, with 
jagged black shadow like torn 
crape. Into the shadow drifted a 
boat. Presently under its light 
keel lilies, golden and white, shi- 
vered and swayed and sank. The 
boat had grounded softly on a 
floating island of them. 

One of the two sitters, a girl, 
who had been watching for a long 
while her own fingers twist and 
untwist the useless rudder -lines, 
lying loosely across her lap, looked 
up and at her companion. He 
leaned forward idly still over his 

VOL. IV. 


idle sculls, absorbed apparently in 
the contemplation of his stretcher. 
So the girl said—and Cecil Maltra- 
vers had a voice that seemed, as 
her present listener was wont to 
declare it did, to perfect the beauty 
of her face—so this voice said up- 
braidingly, 

* Burgo 

‘Yes,’ returned the contempla- 
tive one, contemplative still. 

* Look here !’ 

Then the great blue eyes came 
slowly up and looked there, at 
her, reproachfully, you would have 
thought. Was their owner bored 
at being roused from his lazy re- 
verie, or what? He said nothing. 

Miss Maltravers tapped her foot 
on the footboard. 

K 
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‘Don’t you see where we're got 
to?’ 

Cousin Burgo realised the fact 
of their being stranded on the lily- 
island ; and then gave utterance to 
a laconic sentence to that effect, 
with his reproachful eyes on the 
other’s face again. 

‘Then take us out of it, please ; 
we shall néver get to the island at 
this rate, Burgo. And—I’m hun- 


‘or — returned, leaning 
over his again, ‘you're hun- 
gry; véty? Aitd he kept his eyes on 
pe tod, all the time, with the samé 

ioA Mm them, only stronger. 
She Objéctéd to this style of treat- 
ment. 

‘Very, she said. ‘Row me 
across at once, Burgo, please; do 
you hear? 

She looked and spoke imperi- 
ously enough ; but she felt rather 
helpless. She was in his power in 
that boat, for once, you see. She 
tried not to see it, but that wouldn’t 
do. 

Burgo heard his cousin perfectly 
well; but he had no intention of 
rowing her across to the island and 
her luncheon just yet, however 
hungry she might profess to be. 
That was not his game at all, as 
he observed to himself. 

‘Not yet,’ he said to her. 

‘Why not?” 

‘Because we have something 
more to say to one another, Cecil ; 
and because we can say it better 
here by ourselves than anywhere 
else.’ 

‘ And you mean to keep me here 

? 

‘ Till this that we have to say is 
said between us? Yes.’ 

Her foot began tapping the foot- 
board again, and sharper. She 
had not meant this, at any rate. 
She was taken by surprise; and 
she knew what a cool hand he was. 
She felt angry with him, angry with 
herself; but it was not her anger 
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that he was afraid of—not this sort 
of anger. 

‘Then this was a—trap? she 
asked, dropping back against 
her cushion, and speaking more 
than half in earnest, he could 
see. 

‘ Trap’s not a nice word; say 

opportunity. It was an opportu- 
nity, and I took it—arranged it, if 
you like. I can’t help that, Cecil; 
you don’t give me so many. I 
arranged this opportunity of telling 
you—what I have told you. And 
now—’ 
_ Burgo Maltravé¥s paused a little 
hére, and stroked his Moustache 
anxiously With his forefinger. She 
knéw him so well, that she saw 
the anxiety. 

‘And now?’ she repeated. 

This emboldened him. 

‘And now you must give me 
my answer, Cecil. You've had 
time to think of it since you heard 
my question.’ 

‘Do you know what I thought ? 

‘What ?” 

‘That I wished you hadn’t asked 
me that question.’ 

‘So you have been trying to 
shirk the answer: why ? 

‘ Because—’ 

Her eyes fell before his; yet if 
the answer he dreaded had been 
in them, he would have been able 
to read it there. But in them it 
was not. 

‘Go on,’ he said quietly; ‘I’m 
not going to let you shirk it now.’ 

‘Because—don’t you think we 
were very well as we were? And 
because I can’t give you the ans- 
wer you want.’ 

This wasn’t exactly sentence of 
death ; Burgo bore it with decent 
composure. 

‘We couldn’t have gone on as 
we were,’ he said. ‘At least, you 
see, I couldn’t. Of course, I must 
take your answer now, whatever it 
is ; but why can’t it be what I want, 
Cecil ?” 
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‘Suppose it were; what good 
would that do us? 

‘Try.’ And his bronzed face 
brightened. 

‘No,’ she said, shaking her head 
and sighing as she said it. ‘I’ve 
thought of it all, Burgo, often. I 
thought it would come to this,— 
no, not that it would, that it might 
come to this between us one day. 
Not to-day, not to-morrow; one 
day—vaguely, like that. I tell you 
so because I must tell you now. 
Well; and I always saw that, if it 
did, I should have to tell you, too, 
that what you wanted couldn’t be. 
That was why I would rather you 
hadn’t asked me just now; that 
was why I didn’t answer you. You 
see ?” 

He saw, of course. He had 
seen a good deal of her kind; and 
he saw more, perhaps, now than 
she bargained for. 

He put away the crossed sculls 
that had barred him all this time 
from her; and he stretched over 
his long arms and took both her 
white hands into his brown hands, 
and drawing her down a little to 
him, 

‘You ave answered me, my 
darling !’ he said. 

And so she had. She loved 
him, vaurien as he was; and she 
had told him so—told him that 
she loved him in spite of all there 
was, and all that would be said 
and done against him; in spite of 
her training and herself; in spite 
of everything. She had told him 
this, not altogether in the usually- 
received fashion, but plainly enough. 
All she had said was quite true. 
She had vaguely anticipated that 
one day he might say that which 
should alter the pleasant relation- 
ship they lived in; she had deter- 
mined that, if he did, she would 
be sorry, and would calmly and 
quietly point out to him that it 
could not be, and that there should 
be an end of it. One day he had 
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said this same vaguely-anticipated 
thing, and that day she had been 
taken by surprise ; she had had at 
first no word to answer; she had 
tried to escape answering at all; 
he had insisted ; and then, indeed, 
she had made him the little speech, 
or the beginning of it, which she 
had resolved to make him under 
the circumstances. And lo! the 
end of it all had been that he had 
taken both her hands into his, and 
drawn her unresistingly down to 
him, and, calling her his darling, 
had informed her that she Aad ans- 
wered him. 

Answered him, of course, as he 
wished to be answered; and, as 
she had arranged, it was quite im- 
possible he ever could be: that 
was quite evident. He told her 
so, and she couldn’t deny it. 

Donc—there was no help for it ; 
she loved him. 

She admitted that fact, too, pre- 
sently. There was no help for that 
either: she had to; he made her, 
over and over again, this way and 
that. Burgo had won a great stake 
he, daring as he was, had hardly 
dared hope to win; and he was 
quite conscious that he was utterly 
undeserving of what he had won. 
So, naturally, he required reiter- 
ated assurances of the fact. She 
gave him all he required. After 
what he had got already from her 
he might as well have this also, 
she thought. Knowing she loved 
him, he might as well know how 
much. 

‘Are you satisfied?’ she asked 
him by and by. They had been 
cast away upon the lily-reef for 
the best part of an hour—an hour 
neither of them ever forgot— 
then. 

‘ Quite,’ he answered, and con- 
firmed his assertion strongly ; in- 
deed there was not a shade of dis- 
quietude on the handsome bronzed 
face or in the fearless blue eyes of 
Burgo Maltravers, the vaurien: he 
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evidently was perfectly satisfied 
that all was right; not because he 
didn’t know the dangers that me- 
naced him, not because he was too 
dazed with his sudden happiness 
to see the grim rocks ahead, the 
threatening storm-clouds, and their 
signs of tempest that might bring 
about shipwreck, but simply be- 
cause he was gifted with that sub- 
lime énsouciance which is the highest 
form of self-confidence, an heroic 
quality. For Cecil, with Cecil, 
there was nothing that might not 
be dared and done and overcome. 
So he smiled tranquilly when she 
asked him if he was satisfied, and 
said that assured ‘ Quite.’ 

‘I don’t mean about — about 
me, you know,’ Miss Maltravers 
added. 

‘Nor I, darling,’ he interposed. 

‘Well, no, I don’t suppose you 
did ; but you must see, of course, 
what will happen when this is 
known—that is, directly.’ 


* There will be a howl—a right- 
eous howl, I admit. Don’t I know 
better than they do that I’m pretty 
nearly as bad as they make me 
out ?” 

* Not quite as bad,’ she said, 


with a little anxious smile. ‘ But 
that is my affair—now.’ 

There shone that in his eyes as 
she looked down into them then 
that assured her she had said 
sooth. He was not quite as bad 
as some would have fain had him 
be. Whatever he was, it was ma- 
nifestly, as she had put it, her 
affair now. Yet the anxiety in her 
smile didn’t lessen. 

‘You're not afraid, Cecil? 

‘No, not of you. But—’ 

There were so many ‘ buts’ in 
this business. 

‘ But what?’ Burgo inquired, at- 
tacking the first resolutely. 

‘Mamma.’ Now mamma was the 
worst ‘but’ of all. She came first. 

‘Aunt Mildred? She won’t 
howl at me.’ 
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‘ She will do worse.’ 

‘ Elle en serait capable, cette chére 
tante ! he laughed. 

‘Don’t laugh ; you don’t know. 
She has a plan of her own.’ 

‘For you?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘ Who is he ” 

Burgo’s knowledge of his rela- 
tive naturally suggested the ques- 
tion. He asked it as naturally ; 
but Lady Mildred’s daughter had 
to laugh this time. It described 
her parent in three words. 

* Guess.’ 

‘I think I understand ; Madame 
la Marquise,’ he said after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. ‘ Yes, that’s it, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘Yes,’ she nodded. ‘ Mamma 
has decided, I believe, on Mon- 
sieur de Mornac.’ 

‘ Who is quite willing to be de- 
cided on. Yes, I see. I wonder 
I didn’t think of that before. That 
is a bore. The Frenchman is a 
great card, and strengthens her 
hand against us, that was strong 
enough before. Well, it can’t be 
helped. We must do battle with 
the Gaul also. Fortunately, he at 
least will fight fair. Meantime, 
never mind about him.’ 

After a while he got her to look 
on matters hopefully with his eyes; 
and then he backed the boat off 
the lily-reef, and rowed her away 
across the blazing steel mirror to 
the island and her luncheon. Ne- 
vertheless, Miss Maltravers’ misgiv- 
ings were rather drugged than dead. 
They stirred again and again. 

‘ Remember,’ she said to Burgo 
at the last moment before they 
landed she could say anything 
to him unheard, ‘remember, you 
will get no quarter— you must 
give no advantage. My knight 
must fight for me.’ 

‘To the death!’ he laughed, the 
precise meaning of her words not 
striking him till long afterwards ; 
and then the fight was over. 
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You may, however, understand 
what she meant if I tell you a little 
of the man to whom she spoke. 

He was what they who had the 
nominal care of his precocious 
youth—they were of the straitest 
sect of our modern Pharisees, it 
must be borne in mind—he was 
what these people called reprobate 
at a very early age. I don't know 
that he was, either then or later, 
much worse than his fellows. He 
was, however, a more persistent 
breaker of the great command- 
ment, 


THOU SHALT NOT BE FOUND OUT, 


—which is the whole duty of man 
and woman according to good- 
natured Saint Society,—than they ; 
and he suffered the inevitable pe- 
nalties. There was a frankness 


about his wrong-doing, a serene 
indifference to the prejudices and 
opinions of fetish - worshippers, 
that gave the Elect a tremendous 
handle against him. Having it, of 


course they used it. Burgo was 
branded as a black sheep, a ne’er- 
do-weel, a vaurien,as I have called 
him. I am sorry to say that I 
don’t think this branding did him 
much harm. Your vawrien in these 
days is as much a member of a 
denomination as your Jew, your 
Turk, and the other classes of 
offenders one prays for. Burgo 
lived his own life pleasantly en- 
ough amongst his kind. The scape- 
grace at Eton became a member 
of the most scientifically-dissipated 
mess that paternal authority ever 
sent into Indian banishment, there 
to break up or purge itself of its 
contempt. This fraternity did 
neither, as it happened; it did 
the State some service, though, 
when a certain dark hour came 
by and by; and, that done, the 
fraternity dropped back into its 
old courses, so far as they were 
compatible with a tropical climate. 
Burgo had his share in all that 
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was done—rather more, perhaps. 
Stories of him reached home—of 
his loves, and his plunging, and 
his life generally ; but all to the 
same effect: this black sheep was 
beyond all whitewashing ; this 
brand could not be snatched from 
the burning; there was no salva- 
tion for this sinner. 

Old Sir Burgo, K.C.B., who 
played Sir Anthony to the Cap- 
tain, pooh-poohed all this at first 
—less confidently after a while, 
when his nephew's bills began to 
cast up with heartbreaking regu- 
larity. The old man was getting 
dangerously angry. He had sent 
for his other nephew, Glyn Vipont ; 
he had talked openly of d—d in- 
gratitude, ofaltering his will. The 
Vipont interest did its best to fan 
this flame. Glyn was well in with 
the Elect; and the Elect dared 
penetrate sometimes even to the 
Towers. 

But just then came the news of 
revolt and retribution. There was 
mention of the boy, his namesake, 
when the gallant old corps was 
spoken of and praised and glori- 
fied. The K.C.B.’s soldier-blood 
warmed as he read. Then Captain 
Maltravers was mentioned in de- 
spatches ; was to have the Cross ; 
had been badly wounded. The 
old man at home felt the proud 
tear burn his stern old eyes. He 
forgot his anger against the vaw- 
rien he had loved as his own son ; 
he sent princely batta to Cox’s 
for his necessities ; he swore that 
day at Glyn Vipont before an out- 
wardly-stolid, but inwardly-guffaw- 
ing, chief butler, who hated Mr. 
Glyn; he burned the new will at 
his dressing-room fire before din- 
ner, and drank—and made the 
much-enduring Glyn drink—to the 
health and the speedy home-com- 
ing of Ais heir. 

Glyn Vipont smiled blandly. 
The wise youth had an admirable 
command of countenance, and 
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drank damnation to Captain Burgo 
under his breath. It was irritat- 
ing to find oneself knocked nearly 
out of the betting in this way. The 
Elect, his friends, were greatly ex- 
ercised about it. 

Burgo came home on leave by 
and by, and then his enemies grew 
more hopeful. They felt sure he 
must break out worse than ever. 
The old K.C.B. killed the fatted 
calf for the prodigal, and would 
have forgiven him anything. The 
prodigal loved his hot-tempered, 
generous old relative honestly ; but 
he left the toad-eating to Glyn, 
who had stomach for any amount 
of it, and enjoyed the diversions of 
his long-lost London, with only 
occasional sojournings at the 
Towers. 

Sir Burgo about this period must 
have confided to his nephew his 
testamentary dispositions. Burgo 
was to reign at the Towers by 
and by. In the mean time he had 
done enough for Venice, and was 


to send in his papers, and go 
into training for his future sove- 
reignty. 

Captain Maltravers sold out of 
‘The Duchess’s Own’ to please his 
uncle; but his ‘training’ hardly 


benefited thereby. Bucolics bored 
him, and with his usual frankness 
he betrayed his boredom unmis- 
takably. He thoroughly appre- 
ciated the Towers’ covert - shoot- 
ing, though; and could hunt six 
days a week from it comfortably. 
Sir Burgo, who had turned his 
notched old sabre into the ex- 
pensive ploughshare he drove his 
hobby to death in, was fain to con- 
tent himself with such evidence as 
this of his successor’s capacity for 
his position. But Glyn Vipont, 
always at that failing right hand at 
the right moment, noticed now and 
then how the old man’s face would 
show signs of annoyance and dis- 
contentment, anger even. Never 
when Burgo was by; but with in- 
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creasing frequency when his cousin 
was away, in this haunt or that. 
And the wise youth would think 
the odds against him were getting 
shorter. 

In this way things:had gone on 
—Burgo living after his fashion, 
showing his bronzed, handsome 
face in London ball-rooms, and 
Paris sa/ons, and continental ‘hells,’ 
going the pleasant downward road 
faster and more pleasantly than 
ever, liked of all men, loved of 
most women ; not yet tired of his 
life; with nothing particular to 
turn him and keep him straight if 
he had tired of it—old Sir Burgo 
at home moodily nursing nascent 
wrath—wise Glyn Vipont cool, un- 
scrupulous, cunning, with stronger 
cards being dealt into his hand 
every day, biding his time to play 
them. And then Burgo met his 
cousin Cecil one afternoon in the 
Laisen-Strasse at Homburg. 

When Glyn Vipont heard of that 
meeting, and thought of its pos- 
sible consequences, he went away 
into a remote spot where he could 
swear at his ease, and swore hard 
and steadily for a good while. 
When the K.C.B. heard of it, he 
forgave Lady Mildred a long score 
—and a heavy one he had against 
that inestimable woman—and felt 
happier about his nephew than he 
had done for months, The same 
idea had struck both these two. 
Burgo was reported at Homburg 
with Miss Maltravers; then at 
Baden ; then in Paris. What more 
natural than that he should find 
that his soul clave unto the dam- 
sel, and be minded to take her to 
wife ? 

Such an event would of course 
knock Glyn out of the betting 
again, and finally ; for the prodigal 
would become a reformed cha- 
racter, and settle down at once in 
the Towers. So Glyn swore, and 
Sir Burgo rejoiced. 

But Lady Mildred came back 
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to England and Ellesmere, and 
brought her daughter with her ; but 
Burgo came not. And there were 
reports of a certain millionaire 
French Marquis ; and the Marquis 
appeared in person later. 

The K.C.B. and his sister-in- 
law were not on terms; the old 
man couldn’t even now make over- 
tures to my lady. He had to wait 
till his nephew returned, too, for 
authentic information ; and he had 
to wait a good while. And then 
Burgo had no information appar- 
ently to give him; and the other 
was sorely disappointed. 

But the end of the next season 
found Burgo down at Ellesmere. 
My lady had got over her appre- 
hensions of any interference with 
her plans, or had reasons of her 
own for having him there. Any- 
how, there he was. The Elect 
marvelled. How Lady Mildred 
could! Lady Mildred smiled ; she 
was a charitable woman. Her 
nephew had been rather wild ; but 
he was quite reformed now. So, 
indeed, it seemed. The vaurien 
had apparently found at last the 
something to keep him straight, 
and was behaving admirably. Did 
Lady Mildred mean him? If so, 
why was Monsieur le Marquis at 
Ellesmere? Friend of my lady’s 
youth? Just so; but— And 
people grinned and_ shrugged 
shoulders. But Lady Mildred was 
an enigma unto them. 

Sir Burgo’s hopes revived, and 
Glyn Vipont’s fears. And there 
was a picnic one day on the island 
in the mere ; and Burgo had stolen 
away his cousin in a boat by her- 
self; and they had got stranded 
on a lily-reef; and he had spoken 
and she had answered, as you 
know. 

And Lady Mildred is watching 
the pair as they disembark on the 
little landing-stage just now, with 
keen eyes and not altogether plea- 
santly-smiling lips. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE ISLAND. 


Ir was something like Shelley’s 
—a little launy islet, by anemone 
and violet-like mosaic paven; or 
as nearly as was compatible with 
an English climate. And it was 
bounteously blessed with wild 
strawberries besides. So in the 
sweet summer-time, before its 
paving was used up, and its straw- 
berries all browsed, it was rather 
a favourite resort of picnic pil- 
grims from Ellesmere and the 
county generally. It boasted of 
a little harbour, and the little land- 
ing-stage before mentioned ; it had 
a miniature forest, with winding 
paths and sheltered nooks conve- 
nient for flirtation ; and a modern 
Crusoe’s hut with modern uphol- 
stery, wherein you lunched and 
lounged, or took refuge in incle- 
ment weather. Lady Mildred’s 
water-parties were deservedly po- 
pular. 

The county had followed the 
suzeraine of Ellesmere and taken 
shipping in her wake rather more 
numerously than usual to-day. The 
tiny bay was crowded with a regu- 
lar fleet of ‘ hen-coops’ and ‘ sul- 
kies’ and sailers. ‘There was a 
crowd of recently-disembarked pil- 
grims gathered together at one end 
of the landing-stage when Burgo 
and his cousin came quietly and 
skilfully alongside, very nearly un- 
noticed, except by my lady’s keen 
eyes, which raked them from a 
vantage-ground above. People 
were watching the Hon. Cole Stoc- 
querre’s new Pyroscaphe, which, 
with its scientific young inventor 
stowed away somewhere in its cir- 
cumscribed bowels, had come to a 
standstill half a mile or so off, and, 
though its tobacco-pipe of a funnel 
smoked furiously, seemed incapable 
of proceeding on its voyage. The 
Hon. Cole was an experimental 
philosopher. He had turned his 
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rooms in the Canterbury Quad. into 
a chemical laboratory; and blew 
himself up there, or was there 
discovered poisoned with ghastly 
odours of his own creating, periodi- 
cally, during his Oxford career ; 
and had recently set fire to, and 
well-nigh occasioned the destruc- 
tion of, the family seat, in the 
course of some experiments he 
had been making with a new com- 
bustible. He had introduced this 
fearful and wonderful fuel into the 
furnace of a model steamer of the 
future, fortunately only just large 
enough to hold her owner; and 
this was the result. The Pyro- 
scaphe had worked her patent 
screw frantically for ten minutes ; 
the Hon. Cole had begun to fancy 
he had hit upon a regular space- 
annihilator ; when, with a sudden 
whirring of her machinery, she 
stopped dead. 

On shore odds were being rather 
freely laid she was going to burst. 
A boat was sent off to the rescue. 
The rescuers found the martyr 
prostrate and insensible as usual. 
They pulled him forth—the Pyro- 
scaphe groaning and hissing all 
over ominously the while. The 
Hon. Cole’s hair was smouldering, 
and his eyebrows, what was left of 
them, charred. So were his clothes. 
The smell of him was something 
awful. Before they had pulled half- 
way back, the Pyroscaphe burst 
up and went down. After which 
there was a general move to 
luncheon. 

With a glance that pointed her 
last words to him, Miss Maltravers 
left her cousin, and was absorbed 
next moment in a multi-coloured 
mob of her own kind. She was 
in no particular hurry to undergo 
my lady’s clever cross-examination. 
The story would have to be told, 
of course ; but not now. She kept 
as well out of the maternal reach 
as she could. Lady Mildred mark- 
ed, but let her child alone; she 
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had other business to attend to 
now. 

The Crusoe hut was on a little 
elevation. It was from this eleva- 
tion that my lady had seen Burgo 
scull her daughter so quickly and 
skilfully to shore. Someone else 
had noticed the cousins, too—the 
tall, grizzled, melancholy-eyed man 
with the curling white moustache 
and pointed royale ; with the thin, 
thoroughbred face, weary and way- 
worn, full of sad experience. This 
was René Pardaillan, Marquis de 
Mornac, a friend of Lady Mil- 
dred’s youth, whose presence at 
Ellesmere had provoked grinning 
comments among the county quid- 
nuncs to whom my lady was an 
enigma. 

René Pardaillan’s sad face look- 
ed less sad, and his melancholy 
eyes even brightened. 

‘You see her, too, mon ami? 
Lady Mildred said, pressing the 
arm her fingers rested on gently. 

‘Yes, I see her,’ the Marquis 
made answer. ‘They have been 
long coming. We did not pass 
them? No. He rows well, Mon- 
sieur your nephew, when he 
chooses. See! how fast. He is 
strong; he is young. Ah! youth 
and strength.’ 

The last words were sighed 
rather than spoken, and to him- 
self. The face had got the old 
sad look, and the eyes that rested 
on Burgo down below their old 
melancholy. Lady Mildred heard 
and saw. 

‘René.’ 

‘Well? Look, how easily he 
lifts her ashore with one swing of 
his arm! How she trusts herself to 
him! How she thanks him, now, 
with that smile and that glance! 
And Monsieur your nephew bends 
down his handsome face, and— 
Bah! j'aime autant regarder autre 
chose! Let us see if Monsieur 
Stocquerre is blown up yet.’ 

‘If you like,’ she said, having 
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knowledge of the man and his 
humour. ‘ But why, René? 

‘Eh? and his brow darkened as 
he told her. ‘Should I care much 
to look at that, think you, Emi- 
lie?’ . 

‘You mean the old story?’ she 
answered with her quiet smile. 
‘What you hinted at—’ 

‘No,’ he interrupted ; ‘it was no 
hint I gave you. I told you that, 
plainly, when I told you of my 
folly—of my mad, hopeless folly. 
No; I knew this; and I know it. 
She loves him, Emilie.’ 

‘You talk of folly,’ Lady Mildred 
said calmly, but severely ; ‘¢/is is 
folly, René, after what I promised 
you. You are wrong. It is not as 
you think; and it never will be. 
Trust me.’ 

‘You ought to know,’ he ans- 
wered with a little dash of hope 
in his tone. 

‘I do,’ she returned. 

But René Pardaillan knew better 
in his soul. He knew he could 
not have been deceived. And, 
then, what was he wanting to do? 
What had my lady promised, mean- 
ing assuredly to keep her promise? 
The instincts of the genti/homme, 
who had sins enough upon his 
conscience, and bore them lightly, 
but whose honour could bear no 
stain, revolted as they had re- 
volted against this thing before 
that day. She loves her cousin, 
a gallant soldier, young and strong, 
the beau-ideal of a deau sabreur. 
Ay, she loved him; he, René 
Pardaillan, had found that out. 
Allons ! what was this said René 
Pardaillan with his sixty odd 
years well and duly wrung out— 
what was he better than an im- 
becile to imagine he could have 
what he coveted so keenly, now ? 
Once—ah! once, when the dead 
youth in him was strong, and the 
worn face of him was fair to look 
upon, and women loved him, and 
gave their souls for him, in the 
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divine days long, long ago—she 
might have loved him, too, then. 
But—now! There was enough of 
this folly ; it must end. He would 
go. Go—and leave her to that 
beau cousin ? 

No; that was more than he 
could do, for he too loved her. He 
was a vaurien, this man she loved. 
Would he make her happy, after 
all? She was young—a child. She 
knew nothing ; but would she not 
be happier with Aim? What was 
there that he would not do for her? 
And it would not be for long; she 
would be free again soon. Why 
should he not, after all, take Emi- 
lie’s word ? 

It was so bitterly hard, you see, 
for this man, who had foregone so 
little all his life, to forego this, the 
last, the most desperately-desired 
joy ofall. He stayed, in tempta- 
tion still, at Ellesmere. There 
were times when temptation almost 
mastered him, but he could put it 
from him at others. It was an 
unsatisfactory—not to say a mar- 
tyrising—state of things for him. 
Lady Mildred pitied the friend of 
her youth, but she had promised 
to make him amends by and by. 
As feeding for the ancient grudge 
she bore Sir Burgo, K.C.B., as gra- 
tifying another dislike, as simply 
more advantageous,—for one, or 
other, or all these reasons, she had 
decided finally upon this instead of 
upon any other arrangement she 
might have previously contem- 
plated. Subsequent events helped 
her, but she would have done sin- 
gle combat with events, and have 
probably won. So her tone with 
René Padaillan that afternoon on 
the island had been weightily calm 
and confident. 

Before her face had time to 
cloud again, she had changed the 
subject of conversation from her 
daughter and Monsieur her 
nephew, to the Hon. Cole Stoc- 
querre and his Pyroscaphe. Then 
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the upward move to luncheon de- 
posited Lady Mildred comfortably 
in her chair. 

Cecil was safe at the other end 
of the hut’s dining-room, next to 
Sir Lorrimer Losely, an ex-viveur, 
who was making a graceful if not 
a pious ending, wived with an ad- 
mirable wife who might have been 
his daughter; pleasant, harmless, 
effete, yet now and then with a 
touch of the old fire in him, such 
as lurks in ancient burgundy, that 
should be fireless now. Sir Lorri- 
mer had secured his place next 
Miss Maltravers to tell her an ad- 
mirable story he had brought down 
from London, as he said, his real 
object being to communicate an 
extra flavour to his mayonnaise by 
keeping his eyes on her face while 
he ate. He was a scientific old 
voluptuary, and he disagreed alto- 
gether with the fost prandia Cal- 
lirhoen theory. So he thoroughly 
enjoyed his mayonnaise that day, 
without telling his story, though ; 
but then Glyn Vipont was on 
Cecil’s left hand, and Glyn had a 
good deal to say. Glyn was, per- 
sonally, just what a wise youth, it 
always seemed to me when I 
looked at him, should be. He 
was not very tall, and he was not 
very fat, but there was nothing an- 
gular about him, and you would 
never have called him short ; you 
saw, at once, that his digestion was 
admirable, and he played no tricks 
with it. He was always unobtru- 
sively well dressed ; his tailor was 
afraid of him, for Glyn had some 
pull or other over the man, and 
Glyn’s taste was perfect. His face 
was a well-looking one enough,— 
fair and smooth, in admirable com- 
mand, calm, cool, smiling,—where- 
on most people read of the real 
man about as much as they might 
have read on a blank page. 

Glyn talked to Miss Maltravers. 
He had never been on terms of 
more than decent civility with the 
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Ellesmere people, but since he had 
taken up his permanent residence 
at the Towers, Lady Mildred had 
revived those terms. Glyn had 
dined now and again at Ellesmere; 
to-day he had been invited to join 
the water pilgrims, but that was 
all; his footing was nothing like 
Burgo’s. He made himself very 
agreeable to Cecil as he ate his 
luncheon beside her; he made 
himself agreeable to everybody, 
this wise youth, only indulging his 
prejudices, as he did his passions, 
where the indulgence could do him 
no harm. He had come here to- 
day to watch, and he used his 
eyes while he used his tongue and 
his teeth. 

‘This mayonnaise is really very 
good,’ he said to Cecil; ‘let me 
give you some of the anchovy. By 
the way, where is Burgo? Here, 
isn’t he ? 

He had seen Burgo quite well, 
some time ago, and he knew that 
Cecil had, but he wanted to make 
her let him, Glyn, see that she saw 
Burgo. 

‘ Here, somewhere, isn’t he ?’ 

Ofcourse the wise youth had an 
object in saying this, as he had 
in saying most things. Burgo 
was sitting next Mrs. Brune, an 
Indian grass- widow, a sister of 
Lady Losely’s, and the two were 
deep in apparently very interesting 
conversation. 

Now Indian gossip and tattle 
had mixed up Burgo’s name pretty 
freely with his present neighbour’s, 
and Glyn knew this, and, moreover, 
he knew that Cecil knew it. He 
wasn’t a bad judge of character, 
and he guessed instinctively that 
Miss Maltravers was about the last 
person in the world to indulge 
in anything like vulgar jealousy ; 
nevertheless, what he was doing 
now was part of his little game. 

‘Ah! yes; there he is—over 
there, beside Mrs. Brune. How 
well she’s looking, isn’t she ? 
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She was looking very well, just 
as he spoke, with that sudden 
warm flush on her piquant Irish 
face, and that quick darkening of 
her blue eyes that always accom- 
panied such flushes; and some- 
thing Burgo had just said to her 
was evidently the cause of all this. 
Cecil couldn’t help noticing that, 
as she glanced casually in the 
direction of Glyn’s nod, and re- 
marked, ‘O yes, there was Burgo ; 
and that Mrs. Brune was looking 
remarkably well.’ 

Then Glyn turned the talk 
till Sir Lorrimer had finished his 
strawberries and cream, and, having 
no further need of Miss Maltravers’ 
countenance, had strolled off to 
flirt elsewhere; but he flattered 
himself he had given his young 
friend something to think about all 
the time. 

Perhaps he had. She wouldn’t 
have confessed it, even to herself. 
She understood that, of course, 
Burgo would never aficher their 
new relationship ; but she dd think 
that he needn’t have made that 
marked demonstration with a per- 
son in connection with whom he 
had already been sufficiently talked 
about. This was not what she had 
meant, but perhaps what had been 
in her mind, when she had said to 
him that her knight must fight for 
her; that he would get no quar- 
ter, and must give no advantage to 
the enemy. And here he was doing 
exactly what he ought not to do— 
fighting my lady’s fight under my 
lady’s own eyes, under the eyes of 
everybody. 

Of course Miss Maltravers had 
quite settled that Burgo’s past was 
nothing to her; that, if she took 
him, she took him clear of all that, 
as he was now. And this was a 
very wise resolve. She cared little 
what old stories there might be 
afloat concerning him, and—and 
Annie Brune, for instance. She 
loved him, and she trusted him ; 
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that was enough. But people were 
to have no grounds, however ab- 
surd, for starting fresh stories about 
him and—and Annie Brune, for in- 
stance ; certainly not. And yet, if 
— Bah! what was she thinking? 

Just the thoughts the wise youth 
could have desired, probably. At 
least, she was heard to declare to 
confidential ears that she liked 
Glyn Vipont less than ever that 
afternoon. And I see the con- 
nection between those two sen- 
tences. 

Lady Mildred bore down upon 
her when the hut was clearing, 
and people were dispersing in pri- 
meval fashion—in pairs. Only 
my lady’s eyes questioned her 
daughter ; this was neither the time 
nor the place for anything more. 
Yet, somehow, Cecil felt uncom- 
fortable; she foresaw a mauvais 
quart a’heure. She had nerved 
herself to face that probability 
pluckily when she landed; but 
now she had grown nervous. It 
would have been better, after all, 
if Burgo had sat beside her at 
luncheon, instead of that objec- 
tionable Glyn. She made her es- 
cape from the maternal eyes as 
quickly as she could. René Par- 
daillan came up with his sad face, 
and she let him take her away. 
They wandered into the little wood, 
René talking platitudes with in- 
ward bitterness ; she silent, thought- 
ful. Glyn Vipont, listening to the 
revived Stocquerre outside, smiled 
pleasantly at her as she passed 
him. The wise youth was pleased 
with her; she was doing what he 
wanted. 

Five minutes or so before, Glyn 
had seen Burgo and Mrs. Brune 
strolling in close converse still, and 
in the same direction as these two ; 
and he had smiled exactly the 
same smile on them; for he was 
pleased with them also, and for a 
similar reason. 

They came to a seat under a big 
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tree, and they sat down there. 
They were old friends, Burgo and 
she. Evil tongues had tried to 
make them out something more ; 
but the evil tongues only lied. 
Annie Brune owed Burgo her life : 
he had carried her one day out of 
the midst of an ugly knot of arrack- 
maddened mutineers, who were 
quarrelling over her; carried her 
out of nameless horrors - safe. 
Drunken Fred Brune, her husband, 
who had fought like a paladin, and 
was lying at the time with halfa 
dozen tulwar gashes in his miser- 
able little body doing their best 
to bleed him to death, and failing, 
the medicine-men said, only be- 
cause he had no blood left to bleed, 
—drunken Fred Brune, when he 
heard of this exploit, swore and 
wept, and forthwith insisted on 
swallowing his last half-bottle of 
V. O. P. This was his way of ex- 
pressing his gratitude. However, 
he unfortunately didn’t die of it. 
God made him, and he passed for 
a man; so they had let him tie 
that passionate, high-spirited Irish 
girl to him for life before she knew 
what life was. She found out by 
and by. Imagine the life she lived 
then. If it had been merely death 
she was to undergo, she told Burgo 
afterwards, he had done wrong to 
save her. 

However, there she was—saved, 
given back to drunken Fred, who 
made preposterous promises of 
amendment, and ‘ pegged’ himself 
into oblivion of them and every- 
thing else before he tumbled home 
from duty that same night; who 
flung temptation at her brutally, as 
he flung his clumsy boots at his 
masall’s head ; who called himself 
a fool and a villain for it in his 
next sober fit; who cursed her, 
and slept; who awoke, and wept 
over her; who deserved no mercy 
at her hands, and knew it; and 
who got what he never deserved 
from her, and knew that too. 
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But not why—not why she was 
his wife still—not why temptation 
failed now. Burgo, the vawurien, 
only knew it later; yet it was for 
his sake, because she loved him— 
recklessly, passionately ; that was 
natural enough. What had her 
loveless life been? what was it 
now? She loved the man who 
had saved her; she could dream 
of him as she had seen him that 
day, smiting hip and thigh among 
that crowd of lustful devils ; swing- 
ing that thirsty sabre right and left, 
and shearing lives at every stroke ; 
trampling the pale dark faces under 
Red Lancer’s pitiless hoofs ; hewing 
his way to her through the smoke 
and the bristling steel that never 
harmed him ; bending down to her, 
and lifting her up before him, and 
carrying her through the smoke 
and the steel again to— 

To drunken Fred, of course. 
But Mrs. Brune forgave him that 
by and by. She nursed her hus- 
band till his wounds were healed. 
He owed his life to her care, he 
said—they all said. And she and 
Burgo didn’t meet again for a long 
time. In that time she had got 
herself in hand. When they met 
she saw that was as well; for, as I 
said just now, it was not till later, 
till long after that, Burgo knew she 
was his body and soul if he chose. 
He got this knowledge unasked 
for one night when Brune had sat 
drinking at home with some other 
men, and there had been a worse 
scene than usual. She had risen 
with a pale, tearless, desperate 
face, without a word, but with a 
look that went to the vawurien’s 
heart. Drunken Fred hiccoughed 
a curse after her, but Burgo sharply 
bade him hold his peace, and flung 
away his cheroot, and followed the 
white dress on to the veranda. 
Captain Brune stared with owlish 
gravity at his fast-receding guest, 
then burst into an idiotic laugh, 
staggered to a sofa, and slept ster- 
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torously till parade bugle. Next 
morning he had forgotten all about 
the thing. But Burgo remembered 
that night all his life. 

He had found Mrs. Brune hud- 
dled up in one of the chairs out- 
side, sobbing passionately —and 
fortunately—at last. He had done 
his best to comfort her; and she 
had looked up at him with the 
moonlight on her pretty tear-stained 
face, and with wild eyes and wilder 
words had asked him what comfort 
there could be for her? What was 
her life like—what must it always 
be like? Ah, why had he saved 
her only for this; why had he 
given her back to this brutal sot ? 
Why not have let her die—why 
not, why not? 

And then it all came out, of 
course—all the reckless, passionate 
love she had held in hand so long. 
She kept back nothing of it; she 
told him all. She could bear this 
no longer, and she would not. She 
would go, or she would kill her- 
self. 

*O, take me away, Burgo, take 
me away—no matter where, no 
matter how. Only away from this 
—away from him / 

He had listened. He couldn't 
have helped that, even if he would. 
And he was a vaurien, you must 
remember, who was supposed to 
have no scruples—to have done 
worse things than this ; to be al- 
ways ready and willing to do worse 
still. So it was natural enough, 
perhaps, that he should listen to 
her. Not absolutely unnatural that, 
being such as he was, this listening 
should have been attended with a 
certain amount of temptation for 
his sinful flesh and blood. She 
was a temptation—she might have 
proved one even for our immacu- 
late selves, you know—that woman, 
with those desperate words on her 
lips and that light in her blue 
Irish eyes that showed she meant 
them, and would stand unflinching 
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to them—a strong temptation to 
one who knew what she had suf- 
fered, and who saw her there now, 
with her brown hair falling over 
her round white shoulders—round- 
er and whiter than ever in the 
moonlight—who pitied her honest- 
ly, and who believed as honestly 
there was no hope, no help for her 
but this while that snoring drunk- 
ard on the sofa yonder should live 
on. 
Burgo Maltravers saw all this— 
knew it, felt it, believed it all, 
and the temptation was at least as 
bad for him as for a better man. 
But he knew and, what was more 
to the purpose, remembered more 
than this. He hadn’t lived his 
sort of life all these years for no- 
thing. And he thought of what 
would be left for her when the 
thing was done, and she had had 
time to find out that, in the way 
she loved him, he loved her not at 
all. For he did not, and so he 


could ask himself this question. 
If he Aad loved her that way, if he 
had even felt a whit less honest 
liking and pity for her, why, retri- 
bution only too well merited would 
have at last overtaken Captain 


Frederick Brune. As it was, no- 
thing of that unpleasant sort hap- 
pened. I don’t know how Burgo 
managed ; but he did manage some- 
how. He and Mrs. Brune sat half 
the night in the veranda, while 
her lord and master snored uncon- 
scious a dozen yards off. They 
sat there talking long and earnestly. 
Her wild sobbing ceased by de- 
grees—by degrees ceased, too, that 
flow of silent tears. Then she 
could listen. And by and by she 
answered him as he would have 
had his sister answer him, and put 
her firm little white hand into his 
to close the bargain they had made. 
They parted presently, loyal friends. 
The evil tongues would have done 
good business over that long ¢¢e-d- 
téte if they had had the chance. 
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There was the vaurien’s previous 
bad character, there was Annie 
Brune’s flirting propensities and 
popularity, and there was ‘that 
poor fellow Brune, so trustful, so 
confiding in his wife.’ Can’t you 
hear it all from here ? 

However, the evil tongues had 
not this chance. They had a good 
deal to say about these two, but 
not more than had been said before 
the two understood one another, 
and both heeded it as much now 
as they had previously. Someone 
touched on the topic to Brune, 
who, happening to be _ sober, 
laughed in the other man’s face, 
and told him he knew a d—d deal 
better than ¢Aa¢, anyhow. And the 
speaker for once was right. 

Mrs. Brune got home later on 
leave of absence, which she in- 
tended should be unlimited, and 
went to live with her sister, Lady 
Losely. When the ‘ Duchess’s Own’ 
lost the most popular member of 
their mess, she was living at the 
Court still. Burgo, coming down 
into that part of the world for the 
Towers’ covert-shooting, found her 
there. The spectacle of their 
friendship had not altogether found 
favour in the eyes of a notably cor- 
rect county; but Carrie Losely 
laughed dégueu-ism cleverly to 
scorn, and Sir Lorrimer of course 
took his wife’s part, especially after 
he had seen his sister-in-law ; and 
Sir Lorrimer was not to be lightly 
offended, for he was, as far as acre- 
age went, ‘that almighty man, the 
county god.’ But Miss Maltravers 
had never liked Mrs. Brune, I 
think, whoever else learned to do 
sO. 
Burgo and his friend sat, then, 
under a big tree in the little wood 
on the island that afternoon of 
Lady Mildred’s water-party. Burgo 
was reading a letter Annie Brune 
had got that morning from her lord 
in India. It wasa hideous, blurred, 
blotted scrawl on halfa dirty sheet 


of thin paper, and it had been 
rather hard work for the recipient, 
practised as she was, to make out 
its meaning. At last, however, 
she had succeeded. The result of 
her labours had been eminently 
unsatisfactory. 

The scrawl began by informing 
her that the writer was not drunk, 
as she might erroneously be led 
by his cacography to believe, but 
only suffering from’ severe mental 
anxiety. The fact was, he was in 
an infernal fix ; he was always get- 
ting into infernal fixes since she 
had gone away, but this was worse 
than any of them. Something had 
gone wrong with the d—d money 
—awfully wrong. He didn’t know 
how, but it had. And he had got 
another fellow—at least, he hadn’t 
actually got him, she understood— 
but another fellow had stood the 
racket on the strength of Mal- 
travers’ name, and— But he hadn’t 
time to explain. Only she must 
see he was in an awful hole, and 
must show this letter or send it to 
Burgo, and Burgo must get that 
old bloke of an uncle to stump up, 
if he hadn’t got the coin handy 
himseif. Anyhow, the amount he 
mentioned must be paid into Cox’s 
before the next mail went out, or 
he should be broke or cut his 
throat. But of course old Burgo 
could manage it, and he, the writer, 
would pay up monthly. They must 
save him between them, for it was 
awfully serious. 

This is what Annie Brune stared 
at a good while before she was out 
of bed that morning. Was she to 
show it to Burgo or not? She 
knew her lord well enough to 
know that if the thing, whatever it 
was, had not been, as he said, 
awfully serious, he would never 
have troubled himself to write at 
all. She didn’t believe he had 
done anything wrong intentionally 
with ‘the d—d money,’ but she 
did believe he might have left a 
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good deal undone till the last mo- 
ment, and then be obliged to re- 
sort to extreme measures, usually 
not considered justifiable alto- 
gether. But she felt that Burgo 
ought to know about it. So she 
did what she had been straitly 
charged to do, and showed him 
the letter. 

Burgo could only guess what it 
meant. But then he knew Brune 
perfectly: so he guessed pretty 
nearly right. 

‘It’s the regimental money he’s 
let get wrong, I suppose,’ he 
thought ; ‘and when it came to a 
pinch he calmly used my name to 
get his deficit covered out there. 
No wonder he writes to her and 
not to me to say so. But he 
didn’t tell Brune’s wife this. 

‘He means what he says,’ he 
said to her; ‘it is serious, But 
itll be all right; the mail don’t 
leave London till the day after to- 
morrow. I'll manage it.’ 

‘Burgo,’ she cried bitterly, ‘why 
does he send me to you for this? 
You sha’n’t do it.’ 
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‘Nonsense! He writes to you 
to save himself the bother of writ- 
ing ‘wo letters. Just like him! 
Besides, remember our compact— 
unlimited confidence. Don’t bo- 
ther any more about it, Annie; it'll 
be all right.’ 

Tears quick and warm from the 
warm heart of her sprang into her 
great blue eyes. 

‘What a dear good fellow you 
are, Burgo !’ and she took his hand 
in hers, and pressed it. 

All in honest gratitude to him, 
as he knew. But someone's eyes, 
who couldn’t hear Mrs. Brune’s 
little speech, happened to see that 
grateful hand-pressing. And these 
eyes were Cecil Maltravers’. She 
and De Mornac came down an- 
other path behind the pair under 
the tree just in time to witness 
the performance. Burgo and Mrs. 
Brune rose next moment and saun- 
tered away back to the hut; but 
Miss Maltravers assured René Par- 
daillan that she was not at all tired 
yet, and would walk on further if 
he chose. 











STUDIES IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


——— 


From the most modern of countries 
and of systems, from the very newest 
type of men, manners, ideas, and 
religions, Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
turned his attention to the great 
historical building which is Eng- 
land’s grandest and most shameful 
memorial of the past, the stately 
tomb of her bad old times. The 
contrast is, as this popular writer 
intends it to be, striking. It proves 
his versatility, his adaptiveness, his 
familiarity with divers ‘hues’ in 
literature ; and if all his readers 
were disciples, and none critics, it 
would add largely to his reputation. 
For Her Majesty's Tower, as Mr. 
Dixon’s flippant work is absurdly 
misnamed, is a ‘pretty’ book of 
the transformation - scene - with - 
plenty-of-blue-fire order of art; a 
delicious volume for the boudoir, 
calculated to delight fine ladies— 
who do not know much about any- 
thing, and who know very little in- 
deed about history and literature 
—by producing an impression that 
they are doing something both 
clever and pleasant in reading it. 
The author ‘handles them gently 
as if he loved’ them, these charm- 
ing women, whose clearest notion 
about the Tower probably is that 
people used to have their heads 
cut off there in former times, which 
was very shocking, and that vulgar 
persons, sightseers, and holiday- 
makers go there at present to look 
at armour, and jewels, and inscrip- 
tions, and that kind of thing, which 
is perhaps hardly less shocking to 
the fashionable mind. He lays 
no heavy burden of information 
upon their intelligences, thus to be 





improved by a process which com- 
bines the minimum of teaching 
with the maximum of talk, for these 
‘studies,’ beginning with ‘ Uncle 
Gloucester,’ as Mr. Dixon, with 
Transatlantic humour, calls the 
usurping duke, and ending with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, are but flimsy 
sketches of the intervening period, 
in which only the best-known 
‘stock’ personages and incidents 
are to be found, and which will 
not bear even moderately-minute 
examination. ‘ Studies,’ in the 
correct sense of the word, these 
loose, lively, lurid, sensational 
chapters are not. Regarded as a 
specimen of the sham historical 
essays which have been fashionable 
since Lord Macaulay ceased to 
write real ones, and no longer 
lived, a terror to evildoers of this 
kind, they have a certain super- 
ficial attraction occasionally ; but 
Lord de Ros’s unpretending stupid 
book is as instructive and more 
trustworthy, and Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s novel is almost as pic- 
turesque and profound. Any com- 
parison with, or indeed grave re- 
ference to, the real historians of the 
Tower, would be out of place. We 
do not seriously suspect Mr. Dixon 
of putting forth this cream-tart pro- 
duction as sober history, or topo- 
graphy, or biography, or, in short, 
as anything but a boudoir-book. 
We read the title, and think of 
Mark Tapley, whose reliable in- 
formation to Mr. Lafayette Kettle 
furnishes. the sole special connec- 
tion between ‘Her Majesty’ and 
the Tower of London. We read 
the Preface, and think of poor 
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Artemus Ward. ‘ This is a goak.’ 
And what a good one! To give 
the dear creatures a bon-bon full 
of froth, and persuade them they 
are cracking a hard historical nut, 
is truly ingenious. ‘Twenty years 
ago, says Mr. Dixon (which is 
charming in itself, quite like a ro- 
mance), ‘I wrote some chapters 
on the Tower, especially on the 
human interests which cling around 
it’ (delightful again —like bats) ; 
‘and since that time I have noted, 
with care, such passages in either 
the State-papers or printed books 
as threw light into the cells once 
occupied by the heroes and hero- 
ines of English story.’ (Another 
‘goak ; you see the pun, of course?) 
This volume—a book of identifica- 
tions—is the fruit of this long-con- 
tinued search. How charming! 
they are not reading history, then, 
or essays, or anything common- 
place of that kind, but ‘a book 
of identifications.’ They will not 
understand what that means, ex- 
actly. Sounds like double acros- 
tics, or something to do with the 
police ; but we, who see the au- 
thor’s fun in general, do not un- 
derstand it either. Ha, ha! that 
is another ‘goak.’ All the Ladies, 
and the mesdames, and the misses 
will feel quite learned when they 
find ‘the fruit of this long-con- 
tinued search’ remarkably easy to 
swallow, and not altogether un- 
familiar, somehow. Absurd—nay, 
more, ungrateful— twenty golden 
years have been passed in these 
‘identifications —diversified, to be 
sure, by explorations in the cha- 
racter of a moral, social, political, 
and religious Columbus—and lady 
readers may be found to maintain 
that they have heard something 
very like it before. 

The right merry jest of the Pre- 
face ushers in a solemn conceit, 
which might be impressive if only 
it were not so solemnly conceited. 
‘Seen from the hill outside, the 
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Tower appears to be white with 
age and wrinkled with remorse.’ 
That is a capital sentence for the 
boudoir ; it sounds like poetry and 
pathos. Somebody said something 
once about ‘sermons in stones ; 
perhaps he meant wrinkles. ‘The 
Tower,’ Mr. Dixon tells the bou- 
doirs, ‘has an attraction for us 
akin to that of the house in which 
we were born, the school in which 
we were trained. Go where we 
may, that grim old edifice on the 
Pool goes with us—a part of all 
we know, and ofall we are. Put 
seas between us and the Thames, 
this Tower will cling to us like a 
thing of life. It colours Shake- 
speare’s page. It casts a momen- 
tary gloom over Bacon’s story. 
Many of our books were written 
in its vaults; the Duke of Orleans’ 
Poesies, Raleigh’s Historie of the 
World, Eliot's Monarchy of Man, 
and Penn’s Vo Cross, no Crown, 
These are just four books, and 
not one of them was written in a 
‘vault.’ Their authors were all 
reputably lodged, and Mr, Dixon 
quotes the long residence of Prince 
Charles in the White Tower as one 
of its ‘poetic memories’ in a very 
‘ tall’ paragraph, wherein he asserts 
that the Prince’s verses recording 
his grief for his wife—that senti- 
ment having ‘ made him a poet’— 
are ‘still recited as a consolation 
by many a widowed lip.’ Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote a great deal more 
than the one volume of his con- 
templated History of the World 
during his second term of impri- 
sonment, but he dwelt in ‘ the 
Garden House, which, on Mr. 
Dixon’s own showing, was a re- 
markably comfortable residence. 
This instance jis a fair specimen of 
the style of the whole book. When 
‘ vaults’ are wanted for picturesque 
effect, they are supplied, and shift- 
ed off when done with with dazzling 
pantomime celerity. It is a little 
bewildering to be told one can 
L 
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never forget the Tower; a little 
humiliating in the face of sucha 
hint of constancy from beyond 
the Salt Lake to be conscious that 
one might get ‘the most ancient 
and most poetic pile in Europe’ 
off one’s mind at Boulogne. But 
one soon finds out that Mr. Dixon 
is not painfully accurate. There 
is a grand passage about the anti- 
quity of the Tower, in which we 
are told that ‘its origin, like that 
of the //ad, that of the Sphinx, 
that of the Newton Stone, is lost 
in the nebulous ages, long before 
our definite history took shape.’ 
And then there is a catalogue, 
well done in the antithetical style, 
of great buildings which are mo- 
dern in comparison with the Tower 
of London, in which we find the 
singular statement that ‘ the Esco- 
rial belongs to the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” The Convent Palace is 
chiefly interesting as a monument 
of the gloomy and morbid-minded 
Philip II., who laid the first stone 
in 1563, watched its progress for 
twenty years until its completion 
in 1583, and died in 1598, merely 
a couple of centuries earlier than 
Mr. Dixon dates the building. A 
great portion of the Escorial, it is 
true, was destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with the priceless art-trea- 
sures it contained, in 1671 ; but if 
antiquity were to be measured by 
restoration and not. by original 
construction, what would become 
of the ‘ nebulous’ theory about the 
Tower? And even on that assump- 
tion Mr. Dixon is one hundred and 
twenty years out of his reckoning. 

The author alludes to ‘the la- 
bour of reading and deciphering 
the State-papers, for the purposes 
of this work.’ If ever task were 
gratuitous and needless, surely it 
was that one; for there is not a 
chapter in the book which might 
not have been written without re- 
ference to any State-papers, with 
the simple aid of ‘printed books’ 


easily accessible to the ordinary 
reader in any of the libraries. 
There is not only nothing added 
to the sum of general knowledge 
by Mr. Dixon’s elaborate labour, 
but one of the most surprising 
features of the book is its thin- 
ness. Not what has been done, 
but what has been omitted, is truly 
remarkable. What has been done 
is about as notable a feat, as truly 
affiliated to high art, as the dex- 
terous, flamboyant painting of a 
panorama, with high hills, and tall 
trees, big cities, impossible skies, 
imposing waterfalls, and magnifi- 
cent travellers occasionally turning 
up in the foreground, but no at- 
tempt at close representation of 
reality or proportion. The book 
is merely a succession of highly- 
coloured pictures, many of them 
coarse in conception, all super- 
ficial in detail, and none more 
recondite, more indebted for their 
grouping and their colour to real 
study, than are Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens’s pictorial scenes in A Child's 
History of England. Indeed, he 
paints the picture of the murder of 
young Edwy much more forcibly 
and pathetically than Mr. Dixon 
paints the mobbing of ‘ Elinor la 
Belle,’ the wife of the Norman King 
of England, for whom he invents 
the novel style of ‘ Henry the Build- 
er.” Who was fe? will be asked 
in the boudoir and out of it. 
Taken at seeming haphazard, 
and handled with coarseness and 
carelessness, the materials of which 
these fableaux are formed are the 
most ordinary supplied by a pe- 
riod which abounded in the ter- 
rible, as modern ideas define it. 
We have ‘ Bluff King Hal,’ who is 
done after the Hampton-Court pic- 
ture, and described as ‘the hus- 
band of two fair wives,’ as if Catha- 
rine Howard had never seen the 
Tower and the block, and Catha- 
rine Parr had not had a narrow 
escape of that peculiar kind of 
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death which had become well-nigh 
natural in her time. We have 
Anne Boleyn, not at all from a 
novel point of view, except in so 
far as Mr. Dixon seems to infer 
the nature and influence of her re- 
ligious opinions. He is eloquent, 
a little later, upon the disputes 
concerning what he terms ‘ The 
Bread and the Wine;’ but he for- 
gets that when Henry waited in 
Greenwich Park for the signal that 
should tell him the ‘little neck’ 
had been severed, he was still so 
orthodox as to send two persons to 
death at the same time, as Lord 
Macaulay puts it with charming di- 
rectness, ‘because the one denied 
the Real Presence, and the other 
maintained the supremacy of the 
Pope.’ We have the story of Eli- 
zabeth and Sir John Gage with 
absolutely no new decorations, ex- 
cept the ‘ gentle feminine face and 
golden hair’ of the princess, and 
a reference to the ‘leonine beauty’ 
of her after-years. 

We have the story—apropos of 
the Strong Room—of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and ‘ Cardi- 
nal in Rome,’ as the author oddly 
calls the man who manifestly lost 
his life because he was cardinal in 
England ; and this pathetic history 
is well told, with less than the or- 
dinary mannerism, though with 
some silly, meaningless phrases 
about the ‘Italian’ Church and 
the ‘Spanish’ party. Spain is Mr. 
Dixon’s historical bugbear. It is 
to him, in retrospection, what 
Russia is to some theorists of our 
time in anticipation, and Simon 
Renard is his ‘ bogey.’ But in all 
this there is not only nothing posi- 
tively, but nothing comparatively, 
new, and some of the most emi- 
nent names are missing. In a 
volume which devotes a chapter 
to Madge Cheyne, and a whole 
section to ‘ The Nine-Days Queen, 
it is surprising to find no mention 
of Sir Thomas More, and not so 
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much as a hint at the Lord Pro- 


tector. Somerset and Seymour are 
untouched by Mr. Dixon ; the un- 
natural slaying of their own kin- 
dred, which was one of the hideous 
features of the Tudors’ reigns, is 
almost ignored. And yet the au- 
thor is hard enough upon the 
Dudleys, and sufficiently severe 
upon Mary Tudor to omit to al- 
lude to the circumstance that 
Wyat’s rising created the demand 
for Lady Jane Grey’s execution, on 
political grounds much more strong- 
ly English than Spanish. He does 
not adhere to his text, the Tower ; 
he follows people out of it, and 
fills up chapters with people who 
were never in it; but he says 
nothing of the fate of the second 
daughter of the Duchess of Suffolk, 
whom he calls ‘ Princess Frances,’ 
at a period when the daughters of 
the sovereign were styled respec- 
tively ‘the Lady Mary’ and ‘the 
Lady Elizabeth.’ He has not a 
word of blame or pity, or a patch 
of picturesque to spare, for the un- 
fortunate Marchioness of Hertford, 
who lingered out a life of hopeless 
separation from her husband, all 
through the period about whose 
justice and clemency he goes into 
many -syllabled raptures; though 
he finds language feebly to express 
his horror at King James’s treat- 
ment of Arabella Stuart, which 
was no whit worse,—indeed, if such 
wickedness can ever be rational, 
had some shadow of excuse. He 
never quotes an authority, or ac- 
knowledges a predecessor; for 
anything to the contrary to be 
gleaned from these studies, Mr. 
Dixon might be the very first who 
ever examined a State-paper con- 
nected with the Tower, or looked 
up the history of a State prisoner. 
This will exactly suit the boudoirs. 
How pleasant to read it all off like 
a story, and not to be bothered 
with foot-notes and references, full 
of horrid figures and odious fo- 
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reign names! And what does it 
matter that many men of mark, 
to say nothing of ordinary histo- 
rians and compilers, have written 
concerning all these people and 
things? Why should Mr. Dixon 
trouble himself about them, when 
he can rattle their stolen thunder 
so pleasantly? Did not Captain 
Burton, the traveller, visit the Salt 
Lake city, and yet is not Mr. 
Dixon the apologist of Mormon- 
ism, the fréneur of Brigham 
Young? It would be in the last 
degree impertinent to ask him for 
his authority, but it is impossible 
to repress one’s curiosity about 
the origin of the picture which he 
draws of Lady Jane Grey, in 
which, while claiming lasting na- 
tional grief and shame for her me- 
lancholy fate, he deprives her of 
some of the most touching and 
interesting traits handed down to 
us by tradition. 

‘ Lady Jane,’ he says, ‘a soft 
and grave, though very lovely girl, 
who had been pinched and bobbed’ 
—we do not understand the nature 
of the latter process—‘ into learning 
by her parents, raised few obstacles 
to their scheme for her union’ (with 
Lord Guilford Dudley). ‘She had 
no liking for the Dudleys ; she 
had a little secret of her own’ (Mr. 
Dixon might let us into it without 
a breach of confidence, surely) ; 
‘but on hearing that the king, as 
well as both her parents, wished 
her to marry Guilford, she took 
her wedding with the youth like a 
lesson in Greek, or any other trial ; 
bowed her sweet head, and went 
with him, a child like herself, to 
church.’ 

It is rather a shock to be told 
that the noble lady, whose strength 
of character is shown in every writ- 
ten line she left behind her, was a 
weak doll, educated and married 
without her will; and that after- 
wards she had no softer, more wo- 
manly reason for declining to take 
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leave of her husband before his 
execution, than that such a parting 
would be like stage-heroes, which 
they were not. Where did Mr. 
Dixon find all these fine things ? 
The larger portion of the volume 
is devoted to the notables impri- 
soned in the Tower in the reign of 
Elizabeth, of whom Mr. Dixon en- 
tertains the highest opinion. She 
was everything a woman ought to 
be, especially beautiful ; and no- 
thing a woman ought not to be, 
especially vain, false, and spiteful. 
Hence we hear nothing about the 
Valois princes, or the Earl of Lei- 
cester, or Essex, or her unfortunate 
relations on the mother’s side, or 
Katharine Grey, or indeed any of 
the best-known and commonest 
facts of her life. Her self-denial 
must have been remarkable ; for, 
according to Mr. Dixon, she ab- 
horred bloodshed and detested 
persecution. Her whole reign is 
a testimony to the violence she did 
to her inclinations ; and less pro- 
found students of the State-papers 
than Mr. Dixon—let us say, for 
instance, Mr. Froude — induce or- 
dinary mortals to wonder how so 
brave and clever a woman could 
have been so great a liar. There 
was harmony between the stupidity 
and the cruelty of Mary; there was 
harmony between the manners and 
the cowardice of James; but the 
contradiction in Elizabeth’s nature 
renders her peculiarly detestable. 
Mr. Dixon is an undesirable ad- 
vocate; he errs through excess 
of zeal and too little respect for 
the common sense of his readers. 
He argues too hotly, and tries to 
prove too much. ‘The puerile ab- 
surdity of his version of the impri- 
sonment of Philip Earl of Arundel 
will hardly impose even upon the 
boudoirs. The horrid history of a 
horrid time contains no record of 
more barbarous tyranny than the 
queen’s treatment of her young 
kinsman and his wife, Anne Dacre, 
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whom Mr. Dixon describes, with- 
out advancing any authority for 
the statement, as ‘a woman sour 
in face and sly in manner.’ There 
is more sickening cruelty in the 
steady and relentless infliction of 
the long agony of hopeless sepa- 
ration upon the Earl and Countess 
of Arundel, and upon Katharine 
Grey and her husband, by a woman 
their own near relative, than in 
the barbarities of the rack and the 
axe. The latter had the evil spirit 
of the vile time in them; the for- 
mer were personal luxuries of cru- 
elty, the true individual delight of 
the tyrant, who knew that hearts— 
full of the love she never won, the 
sanctified grief she never knew— 
were pining within the same walls 
which enclosed her palace. 

There is a portion of the British 
Empire which has been occasion- 
ally troublesome to it, both before 
and since the reign of Elizabeth, 
but notoriously during that period, 
and which contributed to the pri- 
sons of the Tower some of their 
most illustrious tenants, and to its 
annals some of their strangest re- 
cords. The name of that province 
is Ireland, and it is mentioned but 
once in Mr. Dixon’s book, and not 
then in connection with its subject ; 
and yet the history of the Tower 
is not more closely intertwined with 
that of the Howards than with that 
of ‘the Geraldines,’ the famous 
Earls of Kildare and Desmond, 
the most illustrious of the Anglo- 
Norman families in Ireland — the 
men who have been called the 
Maccabees of their day, and whom 
the English charged with being 
Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. There 
are volumes of romance and gal- 
leries of word-pictures in the splen- 
did history of the Geraldines ; and 
during nearly one century of that 
history, commencing with the first 
summons to England and commit- 
tal of Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of 
Kildare and Lord Deputy in 1524, 
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and terminating in the death of 
the ‘ Sugaun Earl,’ who died in the 
Tower in 1608, the great fortress 
is never out of sight. Ten years 
after the famous Geraldine’s first 
committal, brought about by the 
intrigues of his enemy Cardinal 
Wolsey, he was again summoned 
to England to answer for his daunt- 
less loyalty to his native land. He 
left in Ireland, as Lord Deputy in 
his stead, his handsome, gallant, 
noble son Thomas, known as ‘ Sil- 
ken Thomas,’ some say because of 
his magnificent attire, others say 
because of the silken banners 
borne by his men. News came 
slowly and uncertainly from Lon- 
don to Dublin in those days, and 
a rumour reached Lord Thomas 
that his father had been put to 
death in the Tower. The great earl 
was dead indeed, but not by the 
axe. Whereupon Lord Thomas 
marched from the mansion of the 
Earls of Kildare, accompanied by 
his seven-score horsemen in coats 
of mail and waving plumes, and 
carrying silken banners, and rushed 
into the council-chamber of Saint 
Mary’s Abbey, where he uttered 
his splendid and memorable pro- 
test and defiance. The story of 
that righteous insurrection is only 
one of the many titles of the Ge- 
raldines to the love and admira- 
tion of their countrymen. Many 
English commanders and an Eng- 
lish fleet were sent against him ; 
but Silken Thomas held out against 
all odds, conducted a campaign 
and maintained a siege ever famous 
in the romance of war, until the 
gallant strife was terminated by an 
act of treachery as infamous as any 
records can reveal. ‘ Lord Leonard 
Gray was sent to England’ (we 
quote from a biographical notice 
of the Geraldines appended to Zhe 
Annals of the Four Masters) ‘ for 
troops, and returned in August 
1535 with a body of horsemen and 
archers, who were garrisoned in 
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different parts of the Pale. Lord 
Thomas retired to Munster, among 
the O’Briens of Thomond, endea- 
vouring to raise forces, where he 
was followed by Lord Gray and 
Sir William Brereton. After some 
skirmishes he surrendered to Lord 
Gray, on promise of pardon, and 
rode with him to Dublin in the 
latter end of August, and soon 
after accompanied Lord Gray to 
England ; but the king, being im- 
placable, caused Lord Thomas to 
be arrested on his way to Wind- 
sor; and he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, where he suffered the se- 
verest privations, having scarcely 
any clothes to cover him, and 
forced to go bare-legged and bare- 
footed in the coldest weather.’ 
Thus the splendid young earl 
came to the place where his father 
had died, and the Tower counted 
two of the Geraldines. 

Is there not a ‘study’ of the 
Tower there? Its walls held many 
a noble captive when Silken Tho- 
mas entered there by Traitors’-gate 
and passed to his prison by his 
father’s grave. 

In the following spring the five 
brothers of the great earl, Lord 
Thomas’s uncles, were invited to a 
banquet by Lord Gray, who was 
doubtless a ‘perfect treasure’ to 
his worthy master, and were, under 
promise of protection, arrested and 
sent to the Tower; whence the six 
noblemen — princes among peers, 
and kings among the people — 
were taken to Tyburn and hanged 
and beheaded in February 1536; 
and the Tower was empty of the 
Geraldines, but not for long. 

Earl Gerald of Desmond did not 
indeed abide there, but when Butler, 
Earl of Ormonde, sent his head a 
present to the Queen, she caused 
it to be fixed on a pole on London- 
bridge, and granted a pension of 
20/. a-year to the man who had 
cut it off. Daniel Kelly did not 
enjoy the reward long, he was 
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soon after hanged at Tyburn; 
wherein, no doubt, justice was 
combined with economy. James, 
the only son of Gerald, was kept 
for many years in the state prison, 
and is indeed known as ‘the Tower 
Earl.’ The State-papers relating to 
this weak youth, and the political 
use which Sir Robert Cecil tried 
to make of him, are full of deep 
and picturesque interest ; but there 
needs no ‘labour in reading and 
deciphering’ them. They are to be 
found in Zhe Life and Letters of 
Florence MacCarthy Mor, and they 
offer a series of ‘ studies’ which, for 
quaintness and fulness of detail, 
are not, within our knowledge, sur- 
passed. ‘The Tower Earl,’ or ‘ the 
Queen’s Earl,’ as he was indiffer- 
ently called, failed to do the work 
for which Cecil sent him to Ire- 
land, so he went back to London, 
and his employers — finding him 
useless and expensive, for he was 
weak of health and fastidious of 
habits — poisoned him out of the 
way. His grandson was the famous 
* Sugaun Earl, the handsomest man 
of his time, and one of the most 
potent of his great race. He, too, 
was delivered up to the English by 
treachery, tried in Cork, and sent 
in irons to the Tower, where he 
shared the imprisonment of Mac- 
Carthy Mor for seven years. The 
Sugaun Earl died in the fortress, 
and rests beside his illustrious an- 
cestor in the chapel of the Tower. 

Is there anywhere in the world 
a place of burial which holds such 
memories within its bosom? The 
noble fellow-captive of the Geral- 
dine does not rest there. ‘The 
greatest man of the MacCarthys 
since the Conquest’ was released 
in his old age. The story of his 
long imprisonment might have 
caught Mr. Dixon’s attention for 
a moment, were it but for one 
feature of it. Florence MacCarthy 
had not been many weeks in prison 
before he learned the landing of 
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the Spaniards at Kinsale, nor many 
months before the tidings reached 
him of the battle under the walls 
of that old town, the massacre of 
the English cornet, and the head- 
long flight of O’Neill and O’Don- 
nell. Then presently followed great 
events: the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the succession of James, the 
struggle for power in the Cabinet, 
the triumph of Cecil, and the utter 
defeat of the party which had 
sought his overthrow. With brief 
interval, followed rumours of a 
conspiracy by the leaders of the 
fallen court-faction ; and within a 
few days the Tower-gates opened 
to admit an old friend, whose fall 
had been as sudden as Florence 
MacCarthy’s own—Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ! 

Among the extraordinary and 
romantic incidents of the life of 
the man so favoured and flouted 
by fortune, which Mr. Dixon re- 
cords with a certain attractive 
dash of style, and a strong sym- 
pathy which renders the Raleigh 
chapters the most interesting in 
his work, he has found no place 
for mention of one coincidence, 
strange almost beyond them all. 
In 1583 an Act of Attainder was 
passed against Gerald, the great 
Earl of Desmond, and his vast 
estates were confiscated ; and no 
less than 574,628 acres were seized 
by the Crown, together with his 
many strong castles, and trans- 
ferred to various new English 
settlers, who were called Under- 
takers or Planters. An account 
of this ‘ Plantation’ is given by 
Cox. The conditions were, that 
the queen was to grant these con- 
fiscated lands in fee at 2d. per 
acre in Cork and Waterford, and 
3@. per acre in Limerick and 
Kerry; to be rent free until March 
1590, and to pay but half-rent for 
three years from that time ; and no 
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Irish to be permitted to reside on 
the lands. Of the Desmond estates 
in Cork and Waterford, Sir Walter 
Raleigh got 40,000 acres, which 
afterwards passed to the family of 
Boyle, Earls of Cork; a family 
whose history forms one of the 
most wonderful episodes of a time 
fertile in romantic vicissitudes. 
When Raleigh and Florence Mac- 
Carthy met as fellow-captives in 
the Tower, doubtless they ex- 
changed many confidences, and 
talked much of the dispossessed 
dead earl. Elizabeth’s favourite 
and the great Irish noble, who 
had been her gallant enemy, were 
brought into strange contact alike 
in life and death. 

Mr. Dixon draws a pretty pic- 
ture of ‘the Garden House,’ and 
the meetings and discourses of 
illustrious friends held there. As a 
slight ornamental addition to the 
many memoirs of Sir Walter (to 
not one of which he refers), and 
in particular to that lately written 
by Mr. Edwards, these chapters 
are pleasant reading. But the 
great MacCarthy, ‘the man in- 
finitely adored in Munster,’ has no 
place in the picture. 

The opening paragraphs of Mr. 
Dixon’s book are the least worthy 
of his reputation as a writer of 
English. They present examples 
of all his most disagreeable defects, 
his ‘ bounce,’ his ‘ bumptiousness,’ 
his thin, strained pathos, his coarse, 
dauby picturesque. The sentences 
with which he concludes these 
‘studies’ are as fine as they are 
true, as brilliant as they are sound. 
On this occasion, at least, his fond- 
ness for antithesis has not betrayed 
him. The passages in which he 
records the triumph of Raleigh’s 
ideas are not unworthy of com- 
parison with some of Lord Macau- 
lay’s sparkling résumés of political 
cause and effect. 


——— —E 














SUNNISIDE GARDENS. 


Ir is possible that Sunniside Gar- 
dens have been so named in a 
traditional spirit. There may have 
been a time when real gardens 
bloomed where the grimy, weedy- 
looking, brick-and-mortar gardens 
now stand g/ooming not alone, but 
in the midst of a number of the 
miserable Gardens, Courts, Yards, 
Rents, and so forth, which go to 
make up a poor and, as a natural 
consequence, populous London 
neighbourhood. Indeed, one or 
two of the older inhabitants of 
the quarter profess to be acquaint- 
ed with a legend to the effect that 
the site of the Gardens, as they are 
familiarly called, was once really a 
market-garden, cultivated by one 
Crocket, who, on the metropolis 
forcing its suburb-creating way 
eastward, found it infinitely more 
profitable to raise houses instead 
of vegetables on his ground, and 
accordingly built the Gardens and 
some other blocks of houses, which 
jointly made his fortune, and, in 
the case of Crocket’s Rents, still 
perpetuates his name. 

This tradition, which, though pri- 
marily a very simple and natural 
one, derives something of a roman- 
tic air from the very ungarden-like 
appearance of the Gardens, is pro- 
bably founded on fact; but any 
person unacquainted with it, or 
not choosing to believe it, would 
certainly be of opinion that the 
Gardens could only have been 
named in a spirit of mockery, or 
with a direct view to outraging the 
unities of nomenclature. Narrow, 
dirty, and overcrowded, in the thick 
of a neighbourhood having those 


characteristics in common with 
them, and surrounded by chemical 
and other unhealthy and disagree- 
able works, a place less sunny, 
even physically, than Sunniside 
Gardens it would be hard to find ; 
and it is in still gloomier case mo- 
rally. Nor is there the slightest 
trace of a flower—even with the trail 
of the serpent of London smoke 
over it—left to the inhabitants of 
the misnamed quarter. 

Not that these inhabitants are 
without flowers! They are not the 
sort of people in whom you would 
look for anything in the shape of 
sentiment, nor, as a rule, in whom 
you would find it if you did look ; 
but, in common with the general 
body of the poor of great cities, 
many of them entertain a fondness 
for flowers which has in it some- 
thing of the character and influence 
of a refining sentiment. They are 
greatly given to flowerpot and win- 
dow-sill gardening, and tend their 
sickly, stunted, town-grown plants 
with a degree of care and personal 
interest rarely bestowed upon the 
richest exotics. These flowers— 
‘all a-blowing and a-growing,’ to 
such an extent as an East-London 
atmosphere will allow them—form 
the one bright spot in the general 
squalor of the Gardens. They stand 
a meek, mute expression—and yet 
an expression stronger than any 
language could frame—of that 
longing 


* to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above their heads, 
And the grass beneath their feet,’ 








Sunniside Gardens, 


which the town-bound poor feel— 
a longing which often becomes a 
ruling passion strong in death, 
When they lie a-dying, and in the 
shadow of the impending change 
have ceased to feel or be conscious 
of the cankering miseries of their 
immediate surroundings, they will 
babble of green fields — of the 
green fields in which they may 
have wandered ere they came to 
the city of extremities, to seek the 
fortune they never found; or the 
fields which they have only dreamt 
of, as now they dream once more, 
with that intense power of imagin- 
ative realisation which comes to 
men when on the verge of the 
spirit-land. 

HowI came to live in the Gar- 
dens need not be explained here ; 
it will be sufficient for the reader, 
and is more than sufficient for me, 
to know that I do live in them. 
Perhaps I am a detective, on pro- 
fessional purpose bent; or, on 
the other hand, I may be a party 
wanted by detectives. It may be 
for my sins, or it may be from my 
poverty, that I live where I do; 
but, at any rate, here I am, in a 
neighbourhood ofwhich and among 
neighbours of whom it is no dispa- 
ragement to say that they are more 
curious than desirable. The say- 
ing that in London you may live 
beside people for years without 
knowing anything about them is 
doubtless true to a great extent ; 
but it would not apply to such 
neighbourhoods as ours, the archi- 
tectural and social features of which 
combine to thrust a knowledge of 
your neighbours upon you. There 
is no thoroughfare through the 
Gardens, the upper end being 
closed by the rear-wall of a mews 
and hay-stores, through the bars of 
which the stablemen occasionally 
indulge in chaff with the inha- 
bitants. The place consists of forty 
houses, twenty on either side ; but 
the roadway between them is so 
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narrow, that opposite neighbours 
are within as easy conversational 
reach as next-door ones. Though 
containing but four small apart- 
ments each, most of the houses 
have two, and some of them more, 
families living in them; and this 
leads to the windows of the upper 
rooms—which are used as living 
as well as sleeping apartments— 
being to a great extent used as 
doorways. So long as the weather 
will permit, they stand wide open. 
If Mrs. Jones, who occupies the 
lower part of one house, wants (as 
she very often does) to borrow a 
bundle of firewood from Mrs. Brown, 
who lives in the upper part of an- 
other, she goes under the window 
and calls Mrs. B. ; whereupon the 
latter immediately appears, leaning 
half-way out of the window, and 
having heard her neighbour's re- 
quest, throws out the wood, which 
is deftly caught by Mrs. J. The 
skilful manner in which things are 
thrown into, or caught when thrown 
out of, these upper rooms, would 
astonish many people. The haw- 
kers of the district can measure 
their distance to an inch with any- 
thing, from a herring to a hamper 
of vegetables ; the cat’s-meat man 
places his ha’porths of horseflesh 
in the corners of the window-sills, 
from which the cats of the upper 
story, who understand the arrange- 
ment, presently come and fetch 
them with a precision which a jug- 
gler might envy; while the potman 
from the Sunniside Arms catches 
his pots with a skill and coolness 
which no juggler could surpass. 
The doors of the lower, like the 
windows of the upper, rooms being 
generally open, and the roadway, 
as already observed, very narrow, 
people cannot avoid seeing into 
each other’s houses. Then, if you 
see your neighbour loading his 
barrow, and hear him setting up 
his trade-cry, you know his pro- 
fession. And while, in society 
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proper, it may be possible to break 
a wife’s heart and wear her life out 
with a devilish cruelty, surpassing 
that of merely physical ill-usage, 
without any but the victim being 
the wiser, it is not possible in Sun- 
niside Gardens’ society to ‘ wallop’ 
a wife without neighbours becom- 
ing aware of the fact, even though 
they may approve of the practice. 
In short, the circumstances of the 
Gardens become, of necessity, an 
Asmodean power, baring the life 
of the general body to each parti- 
cular inhabitant of the place. 

The Gardeners—as the residents 
of the Gardens are usually styled 
in the neighbourhood—would in a 
general way speak of themselves as 
belonging to the poor but honest 
section of the community. Of the 
poverty of most of them there can 
be no doubt ; but it is to be feared 
that it would scarcely do to test 
the honesty of some of their num- 
ber by very strict canons. Mid- 
night flittings, both in and out, are 
rather the rule than the exception. 
It is no secret that the two ’long- 
shore watermen, who with their 
families occupy No. 7, are the re- 
verse of particular in the matter 
of picking up unconsidered trifles ; 
and it is shrewdly suspected that 
there are a few other Gardeners, 
both men and women, who have 
the same weakness. It is well 
known, too, that ‘ Broadcloth’ 
Stewart, who lives in a room at 
No. 16, follows the not specially 
honest or noble calling of a men- 
dicants’ penman. He writes beg- 
ging-letters and beggars’ neck- 
cards, and fabricates rent-books as 
references for those whose genuine 
rent-books would be anything but 
a recommendation to landlords 
from whom they were seeking new 
houses. So much of Stewart’s pro- 
fession is certain ; and it is further 
supposed that he occasionally does 
a bit in the genteel-begging line— 
the broken-down minister or trades- 
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man branch of the art—while he 
takes care to leave no room for 
doubt as to the fact of his coming 
home drunk about three nights a- 
week. On these occasions he waxes 
grandiloquently abusive, addresses 
his neighbours as scum, clods, and a 
menial pack, and tells them—when 
they are not near him or looking 
at him—to begone, and to stand 
from his path. He further informs 
them, with a great piling-up of 
stock-quotations and all the self- 
sufficiency of manner characteristic 
of a vain man wrought with drink, 
that if now only one of the might- 
have-beens, he is yet majestic 
though in ruins, and as Hyperion 
to a satyr compared with such as 
them. On his first coming into 
the neighbourhood, Mr. Stewart’s 
bombastic vapourings had been 
the means of getting him some 
severe thrashings, but now very 
little notice is taken of them ; and 
when they reach the stage just in- 
dicated, his landlord generally ap- 
pears upon the scene and orders 
him to come in; whereupon Mr. 
Stewart turns upon him with drun- 
ken dignity, and fiercely asks, ‘ Fel- 
low, do you think that I, Henry 
Plantagenet Stewart, can be subor- 
dinate to a man like you?’ and 
then triumphantly exclaims, in re- 
ply to his own question, ‘ Why, 
man, the thing’s impossible ’ But 
as a matter of fact the thing is nof 
impossible ; for the landlord, a 
stalwart dock-labourer, mutters, 
*O, you’re on with yer flowery 
names, are you, my beauty? Well, 
it’s about time you was moored ; 
so come along, afore wuss hap- 
pens ; and seizing Henry Planta- 
genet as he speaks, drags him into 
the house, and flinging him into 
his own room, locks the door upon 
him. ; 

But notwithstanding these little 
drawbacks, the Gardens, as a whole, 
may be considered passably honest 
as honesty goes nowadays. The 
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rough, pure and simple, has not 
yet marked them as an abiding- 
place, and Mr. Sikes would find 
neither rest nor sympathy within 
them. The place ‘is well known 
to the police,’ it is true, and mem- 
bers of the force are pretty fre- 
quently to be seen in it; but this 
portends nothing worse than a row 
between man and wife, or the serv- 
ing of a summons upon some lady 
on whom another is ‘having the 
law’ for saying that she was a great 
deal worse than she ought to be, 
threatening to ‘do for her,’ and 
actually doing for her bonnet, the 
destruction of which forms a prin- 
cipal count in the summons. But 
these summons cases are rarely 
carried into court, being generally 
arranged over a social glass—a 
mode of settlement which is, upon 
the whole, perhaps preferable to 
the strictly legal one, though there 
are cases upon record in which the 
glass of reconciliation has been in- 
dulged in to an extent that has led 
to fresh warfare and additional 
summonses. 

Indirectly connected with the 
appearance of policemen and sum- 
monses in the Gardens is the week- 
ly visits to them of a travelling 
glazier, who comes every Monday 
morning to examine the windows, 
and repair any of them that may 
be broken—Saturday nights and 
Sundays being the times at which 
those domestic jars which lead to 
broken heads and broken windows 
mostly occur. Without any for- 
mal agreement to that effect, he is 
virtually glazier ‘by appointment’ 
to the Gardens. It is tacitly under- 
stood, on the one hand, that he 
will be sure to call, and, on the 
other, that the work is to be re- 
served for him; and on this un- 
derstanding he works at a reduced 
rate, and allows credit to large and 
regular customers. 

Like most of their class, the 
Gardeners are rich in the one article 
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of children, and for the delectation 
of their juveniles they have also 
their own special organ - grinder, 
whose prerogative is secured by 
the knowledge among the organ- 
grinding fraternity that only to 
him will the Gardeners give money; 
the fortunate grinder calls regular- 
ly twice a-week, and immediately 
upon his appearance the children 
drop the mudlarking and howling 
which form their staple amuse- 
ments, and girding up their ragged 
garments so as to leave their limbs 
free, dance vigorously throughout 
the hour for which the music lasts, 
and to all kinds of tunes, from 
the Old Hundredth upwards—their 
mothers meanwhile looking on and 
occasionally joining in with them. 
If any special jollification is going 
on at the time— if, for instance, 
the sailor-brother of the lady at 
No. 9 is home from sea and hold- 
ing high carousal among his 
friends, who fleece him upon the 
principle that it is better for them 
than anyone else to do so—the 
organ-man, after accommodating 
the children, is taken indoors, 
where, at intervals, he plays horn- 
pipes and accompaniments to mu- 
sic-hall melodies until such time, 
as in common with the rest of the 
company, he is—let us say, over- 
come. He is then handed over to 
the children, who conduct him to 
a neighbouring tramps’ lodging- 
house, whence he comes the next 
morning to have ‘a reviver’ with 
his patrons before setting out on 
his rounds again. 

Among the other regular visitors 
to the Gardens are a number of 
professional beggars, and the suc- 
cess of these gentry is one of the 
most curious features in the life of 
the place. Most of the residents 
are really very poor, and many of 
them, it must be confessed, habi- 
tually impose upon public and pri- 
vate charity. They have none of 
that pride or delicacy which would 
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fain conceal poverty. On the con- 
trary, they have a vulture’s scent 
for charity and a mendicant-like 
acquaintance with its technical 
usages, while they certainly think 
it no sin to deceive its distributors ; 
and yet, though adepts in arrang- 
ing charity-exciting effects, they 
are themselves most egregiously 
duped in such matters. It is quite 
in keeping with their general cha- 
racteristics that they should be 
more ready than wealthier people 
to relieve beggars. Faulty as they 
are in many respects, it is not 
without reason that they boast 
that they have hearts that can feel 
for others. In times of distress 
they will give both service and 
substance to their neighbours. 
They will nurse them and do their 
work for them when they are sick, 
share their loaf with them if they 
are hungry, and, when occasion de- 
mands it, literally give the clothes 
off their backs to be pledged to 
raise the pecuniary assistance they 
could not otherwise have given. 
The marvel is not that they should 
relieve beggars, but that they of 
all people should be, time after 
time, taken in by the palpable 
shams of professional cadgers. 
There is one old beggar in par- 
ticular, who still securely preys 
upon them, whose real character 
it would be thought they could 
scarcely have failed to have de- 
tected at a glance. He has had 
the Gardens in his round for the 
last five years, calling every three 
months or so—each time in some 
slightly different character. His 
throat and face have that peculiar 
half- weather, half - drink - flushed 
redness which used to be often 
seen in the old school of rum- 
drinking skippers. He has bushy 
gray whiskers and thin iron-gray 
hair, arranged on either cheek in 
a distinct though not particularly- 
pronounced ‘ aggrawator’ curl. Un- 
der his narrow projecting forehead 
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and large shaggy eyebrows glitter 
a pair of bright eyes, glancing fur- 
tively from side to side with a 
sinister expression more in keep- 
ing with that given to the lower 
part of his countenance by his 
square, heavy jaw and thick sen- 
sual lips than with the pitiful tale 
with which he appeals to his ‘ kind 
Christian friends.’ Not, perhaps, 
a specially remarkable face, but 
still one that it would be thought 
easy to recognise on seeing it 
a second time. More _notice- 
able still is the peculiar nasal 
whine with which he drawls out 
his professional yarns; nor are 
his changes of dress ever suffi- 
ciently elaborate to be in any 
proper sense a disguise. While, 
if he had the utmost facial and 
vocal expression, and every appli- 
ance ofa modern theatrical ‘make- 
up,’ he would stand confessed 
through them all by means of a 
peculiar stock-phrase which large- 
ly pervades his addresses. With 
him every person and thing is 
‘ blesséd ’eavenly.’ He is a blesséd 
"eavenly file-cutter or weaver, who 
with his blesséd ’eavenly wife and 
seven blesséd ’eavenly children 
(whom he represents as left in 
their ’umble lodgings to pray for 
the happiness of such blesséd 
’eavenly Christian friends as may 
assist him) are without a blesséd 
’eavenly bit to put in their mouths 
owing to the invention of cursed 
machinery, which will do more 
blesséd ’eavenly work in a day 
than ninety-five blesséd ’eavenly 
men. He is always on the road 
to his own blesséd’eavenly county, 
and has always tramped the blesséd 
‘eavenly soles off his shoes. In 
fact, save in the name of the trade 
to which he has for the time being 
attached himself as an unfortunate 
member, his blesséd ’eavenly tale 
never varies ; but notwithstanding 
the abundant means of identifica- 
tion which he affords, he escapes 
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detection in the Gardens, from 
which, at each successive visit, he 
carries off a tolerably good contri- 
bution of blesséd ’eavenly bread 
and coppers. 

The Gardens, as a matter of 
course, contain a character or two. 
Broadcloth Stewart—a bit ofa noto- 
riety in his way—has already been 
mentioned, and next door to him 
lives a political cat’s-meat man 
known as ‘ No-confidence Badger.’ 
Mr. Badger, who is considerably 
past middle age, was in his younger 
days a strong Chartist, and his 
present views are, it need scarcely 
be said, ultra-Radical. He takes 
an active interest in election con- 
tests, and is a regular attendant at 
all public political meetings held 
within the large parliamentary 
borough in which the Gardens are 
situated. At the meetings he puts 
questions to members and can- 
didates on such subjects as the 
ballot and the cultivation of waste 
lands, and upon their showing any 
inclination to reply in the vague 
non-pledging style usual on such 
occasions, he first sneeringly calls 
out ‘ Parliamentary ! and then, in 
a threatening tone, ‘Answer me 
plainly, sir, or I'll move a no con- 
fidence on the spot.’ Sometimes, 
when he has a number of interro- 
gations to put, he is called to the 
platform, when he embodies his 
questions in a fiery oration, with 
which he will persist in going 
through, despite the cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion!’ from the chairman and more 
orderly portion of the audience, 
and the derisive imitations of his 
trade-cry of ‘Meat! meat! from 
the roughs. On Sunday afternoons 
he will gather a knot of his neigh- 
bours around him, and having 
bribed them to attention by giving 
them a selection from the police 
intelligence of his weekly paper, 
will proceed to read and comment 
upon the letters of its great cor- 
respondent ‘ Bread and Blood.’ 
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But even the diatribes of this terri- 
fically-scathing writer fail to effect 
Badger’s purpose of inoculating 
the general body of the Gardeners 
with some of his own political fer- 
vour. An eccentric politician truly 
is ‘No-confidence Badger,’ and a 
cynical person knowing him might 
be inclined to say that in nothing 
is he more eccentric than in being 
thoroughly honest and disinterest- 
ed. He has refused what would 
have been to him really magnifi- 
cent sums to organise and lead 
election-claques for the side to 
which he is opposed, and, stranger 
still, he has declined to receive 
any reward from his own party for 
serving them faithfully and effec- 
tively in that capacity. His lights 
may not be very brilliant ones, but, 
according to them, Badger really 
seeks the greatest good for the 
greatest number, without a thought 
for himself save as one of that 
number. 

Opposite to Badger live two 
characters of a much less desir- 
able type, a type known in such 
localities as Foragers ; people who, 
socially speaking, are a combina- 
tion of the bird of prey with the 
skunk; who prey upon society 
without criminally breaking its 
written laws ; who work not, but 
do eat—principally of the bread of 
charity, which for them has none 
of the bitterness proverbially at- 
taching to it. The first of these 
foragers is a man known as ‘ the 
Father,’ not from anything old or 
venerable in his appearance, but 
from a circumstance which will 
presently be referred to. At one 
time the Father was a working- 
man—a drunken, time-losing one 
certainly, but still a working-man 
in the usual acceptation of the term 
—but during a time of great dis- 
tress in the district he found it was 
possible to live wholly upon charity, 
and from that time forward he has 
been a forager. So far, he would 
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not be a particularly exceptional 
character—foragers always being 
plentiful in such neighbourhoods 
as ours—but he is a forager of the 
worst type, one who makes his 
wife and children do the foraging 
while he battens upon the pro- 
ceeds, and crowns the measure of 
his iniquity by starving and _ ill- 
using those by whose degraded 
exertions he lives. He sits boos- 
ing in the house all day when he 
can get drink, and thrashes his 
miserable wife when she either 
cannot or will not procure it for 
him. His family present a most 
charity - exciting appearance, and 
get a great deal given to them’; but 
with very little advantage to them- 
selves. Any food beyond what will 
keep body and soul together in 
them is disposed of to find drink 
for the insatiable father; while 
clothes are by his command 
pawned, and while he drinks the 
money obtained by this means, his 
wife must go and hawk the tickets 
about to raise the wherewith to 
procure him a fresh supply. One 
of his boys is old enough to go 
out as an errand-lad ; but whenever 
he manages to get himself a place 
in that capacity, his hopeful parent 
so badgers his employer for his 
wages before they are due that, to 
avoid the annoyance, the boy is 
discharged. Whereupon the father 
kicks him, his idea of the whole du- 
ty of fathers towards families being 
to liveonandkickthem. Sometimes 
when he is ill-using his children the 
neighbours will interfere by crying 
shame, when the father, virtuously 
indignant, comes out and informs 
them that he is the father, and 
will be the father, and act like the 
father; and hence his title. It is 
his brutality to his wife and chil- 
dren which, more than anything 
else, makes the father hateful to 
his neighbours. The women, in 
particular, regard him with burning 
indignation ; and it is very much 
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upon the cards that they will some 
day mob him; and if they do, it 
will be bad for his health. But to 
ministers and other charitable vi- 
sitors the villanous father seen by 
his neighbours is not (on the sur- 
face) visible. To them who but 
the father is a meek, religiously- 
inclined man, bowed down by mis- 
fortune? Who but he would not 
care on his own account, would 
be quite resigned, since it has 
pleased the Lord to afflict him, 
were it not for the sufferings of his 
dear wife and little ones ? Who but 
he has a racking cough, and suffers 
from distressing pains in the head 
and back, resulting from a (mythi- 
cal) accident with which he had 
met years before? Who but he is 
regarded by strangers as a superior 
and much more deserving being 
than the rough characters around 
him? Who but the father, in short, 
is a consummate hypocrite, as well 
as a thorough scoundrel, and an 
utter disgrace to the class to which 
he professes to belong ? 

In a room in the father’s house 
dwells Granny Gibbons —an old 
dame who forages for herself — 
and a great hulking son. A weird, 
wizened, dirty-looking old lady is 
Granny, who would have stood a 
bad chance in the witch-burning 
days, and even now is regarded as 
something of a sibyl by the ser- 
vant-girls for whom she sometimes 
cuts the cards. But though she 
occasionally picks up an extra 
shilling or two as a fortune-teller, 
it is by charity that she lives and 
supports her Teddy, who she doubt- 
less believes to be really the un- 
lucky innocent she represents him, 
and not the idle, hulking vagabond 
he really is. She is a sort of poor- 
law attorney to the neighbourhood, 
is thoroughly acquainted with the 
constitution and mode of procedure 
of all kinds of charitable boards, 
and instructs people how, with 
very little trouble to themselves, 
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they may secure parochial and 
other charitable relief. Many of 
those whom granny enables to 
obtain parish relief, though not 
above accepting such assistance, 
are too proud to be seen waiting 
among the crowd of paupers to 
receive it, and not so pressingly 
in need of it but that they can 
afford to concede part of it to save 
their sorry dignity. They there- 
fore arrange with granny that she 
is to bring away the weekly money 
and bread allotted to them; but 
that she is only to hand over the 
money, retaining the loaves as 
payment for her services. By this 
means granny gets a large supply 
of bread, which she sells at reduced 
prices, and thus obtains money 
wherewith to supply Teddy and 
herself with gin and other luxuries. 
It is currently rumoured, too, that 
when granny is persuaded that 
she has got hold of clients whose 
pride will be certain to prevent 
them from going before the board 


to make inquiries, she occasionally 
takes the liberty of intercepting 
their money-relief for a month or 
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so, saying that the authorities have 
been compelled to stop it for that 
time owing to extraordinary pres- 
sure upon their resources. At any 
rate, by direct and indirect preying 
upon charity, the foraging Granny 
Gibbons contrives to get a much 
better living than falls to the lot of 
most poor families who support 
themselves by hard work. 


From what has been said of 
them it will, I think, be admitted 
that Sunniside Gardens could hard- 
ly be classed among the happy 
homes of England ; but they are, 
nevertheless, fair samples of tens 
of thousands of English homes — 
homes in which dwell the poor, 
who are bordered on the one hand 
by the criminal, and on the other 
by the pauper, classes — homes 
which, in despite of the much- 
talked-of advances of civilisation 
and increase of national wealth, 
still abound in our midst, and for 
the much-needed physical, moral, 
and intellectual purification and 
elevation of which who, alas, shall 
point a means ? 
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FYTTE I. 


VALENTINE was a priest of Rome, I have read ; 
Thus he lived and died ; but little is said 
Of his virtues or faults, or the life that he led ; 
But this we do know, 
That long, long ago, 
About sixteen hundred years or so, 
He from his home 
(Twas a cave near Rome) 
By a band of soldiers was forced to go ; 
For the emperor had sworn, without notice or warning, 
That all Christians should die ere the following morning. 
So Valentine died ; but the mode of his death— 
Whether a cord cut short his breath, 
By flames or starvation, 
The axe, strangulation, 
By torture intense, or mere decapitation ; 
If to a great gridiron, 
Placed a slow fire on, 
He was fastened and grilled (not a nice situation) ; 
Whether game the good priest died, 
And met his end with Christian pride ; 
Or whether, when he saw the knife, 
He wept and prayed and begged his life, 
Offered his faith for life to barter, 
Swore he’d no call to die a martyr— 
This I can’t find, though long I’ve tried ; 
All I do know is, he died. 


FYTTE II, 


Now many a year has passed away, 
And Rome obeys the Papal sway ; 
When, on one burning summer’s day, 
The Pope, who was floored 
By the heat, and bored 
To a dreadful extent that he’d nothing to do, 
Thought it might stay 
His ennuyé 
If he were to make a saint or two; 
So he told his secretary to look, 
And read him some names from a calf-bound book, 
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In which were inscribed in letters of gold 
The martyrs and holy men of old. 
So he read till to Valentine’s fate he came, 
When the Pope said, ‘ That’s a nice-sounding name ; 
That he’s not been sainted before’s a shame.’ 
So without further stay, 
Or any delay, 
A Bull was prepared on that very same day, 
And sent off to the nations that owned his sway, 
Marked (that @// its authority duly might feel) 
‘Important,’ and sealed with the great Papal seal ; 
Which, after much greeting and congratulation, 
Said he (the Pope) viewed with deep commiseration 
The sad ending and fate 
Of Valentine, late 
Priest at Rome, the chief city of our Papal state ; 
And so granted his claim to a saintship, for he 
Had formed part of a great Roman auto-da/fe ; 
And it went on to say that he made proclamation 
That the Church should observe this same mournful occasion 
With a day of deep fasting and humiliation. 
Masses were sung and minute-bells rung, 
And the churches with cypress and black cloth were hung ; 
And in order the new saint should not be neglected, 
A tomb with his figure full-length was erected, 
And of fat burly monks there were chosen a score, 
St. Valentine’s virtues to hymn evermore. 


FYTTE III. 


It is a dark and howling night, 
And the moon peeps forth with uncertain light 
Through the clouds, as they rush past in hurried flight ; 
And round and about, 
In hurried rout, 
The winds charge as if joyous at being let out, 
And shriek and howl, 
And mutter and growl, 
And then rush off with impatient shout. 
The shutters rattle and the windows shake, 
And round the fire the gossips quake, 
And with breath drawn in, and faces pale, 
Listen to goblin or haunted tale ; 
Say what a fearful night ’twill be, 
And thank their stars they’re not at sea. 
Upon such a night, as I just have said, 
The thought came into St. Valentine’s head 
(When I say in St. Valentine’s head, I mean 
In the head of his statue, stony and lean, 
Which lay stretched on his back in the moonlight dim, 
Looking so ghastly and grisly and grim 
That the very spiders were frightened at him, 
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While his hands were pressed 
On his reverent chest ; 
Although, by the way, it must be confessed, 
It ne’er entered St. Valentine’s saintly breast 
To lay stretched on his back in the moonlight dim, 
Or to look so stony, grisly, and grim): 
‘Well,’ he said, as he uttered a long-drawn sigh, 
* Every manceuvre in vain I try, 
Every dodge I have thought of, and yet I’m neglected ; 
There’s no saint whose /ée is so little respected. 
Alas, ’tis too true, 
Whatever I do 
The priests and the people alike pooh, pooh ! 
I’ve moaned and I’ve groaned, 
I’ve sighed and I’ve cried, 
I’ve shaken my head ; and, indeed, I suppose, 
On some fifteen occasions, I’ve bled at the nose. 
Had I stuck to the gods whom I worshipped of old, 
They ne’er would have left me so long in the cold.’ 
* Forbear, sir saint,’ a small voice said ; 
And the saint in astonishment turned his head 
Where two angels, fat, stumpy, and slightly clad, 
With their plump little visages gloomy and sad, 
Were holding a canopy over the head 
Of some Pope, who had many a year been dead. 
‘No, you must not deem 
That I am what I seem,’ 
Said one, fairly going off in a scream 
Of laughter, to view the astonished surprise 
That appeared in the saint’s little queer stony eyes. 
‘I’m a Cupid, although perhaps you hardly would guess 
How I ever got into this terrible mess ; 
But the fact is, that soon after I first was made, 
There came quite a rush in the cherubim trade, 
So they cut off my bow, and at once altered me 
To the stout little seraph before you, you see ; 
But since this sad change, there’s no mischief or fun, 
And each pretty girl thinks she must be a nun; 
The world did not fancy I should be so missed— 
Why, since I’ve gone, young ladies can hardly get kissed ;— 
But assist me, and if we but go hand in hand, 
No mortal on earth can our power withstand.’ 


FYTTE IV. 


The court of France is gay and bright, 

And dancing is kept up the live-long night, 
And they never go home till ’tis broad daylight, 
Although mothers said, 

With a shake of the head, 
That ’twas dreadful the life their daughters led ; 
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They were forced to be mute, 
For, cotite qui coitte, 
The king’s pretty daughter would not go to bed: 
She was, indeed, a dear little girl, 
She kept all the court in a constant whirl, 
With those large dark tresses that temptingly curl, 
And will not stay 
In a quiet way, 
But hither and thither will toss and play. 
Naught does she care, 
But with ravishing air 
She drives her lovers quite distrai?. 
Then her eyes were so laughing and full of fun, 
And she had such a way to look up at one ; 
Her cheeks I defy e’en a saint to resist, 
While her lips seemed really made to be kissed. 
As a lady ought, 
Her figure was short, 
And slightly inclined to embonpoint. 
I must not delay, 
But will briefly say, 
Her conversation you'd call piquant. 
Valérie de France is twenty to-day, 
And the king (who, ill-natured people say, 
Lets her have a good deal too much her way) 
Has without fear, for a day and a year 
(I allow it does nowadays sound queer), 
Let her, alone 
Without chaperone, 
Go and dwell in a splendid palace near 
(Which she had named, with fancy quaint, 
‘The Valentine,’ from her patron saint), 
With five-and-twenty ladies bright, 
Each lady with a gallant knight, 
While D’Allonville, handsomest of them all, 
Attended the princess’s beck and call. 
Then the names of the knights were placed within 
A hollow cylindrical box of tin, 
And the ladies drew them out one by one: 
You can fancy the laughing and blushing and fun. 
Some did say the drawing was not fairly done ; 
But as all seemed satisfied with their lot, 
It mattered not whether ’twas fair or not ; 
And the five-and-twenty knights in steel 
At the ladies’ feet were forced to kneel, 
And swear that each, for a day and a year, 
Would be that lady’s chevalier, 
Saying, ‘ Dearest, I am ever thine, 
And take thee for my valentine.’ 
Then each swore for that time he, at tournay or ball, 
Would proclaim his own valentine fairest of all, 
In camp or at dance, 
With dagger or lance, 
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With blunt-pointed weapons or fight @ 7outrance ; 
Furthermore, he hereby did engage to provide 
Fresh flowers and bouquets each eventide. 
Then the ladies replied, they accepted the plight, 
And promised from this henceforward in fight, 
In battle, in tournament, jousting, or course, 
To provide for their champion armour and horse, 
Ending by saying (as the knights had done before them, 
Only with a little more blushing and bashfulness), 
* Dearest, I am ever thine, 
And take thee for my valentine.’ 


I leave the reader here ; for I 
Could not describe, were I to try, 
How that short happy year slipped by ; 
How fast, how furious, grew the fun 
After the abbey-bell struck one ; 
How many smiles the actions done 
By eager knights from ladies won ; 
What sum the banquets cost. 
I might perhaps tell you, if I wist, 
How lips and relics both were kissed ; 
How ladies’ gloves were worn in lists ; 
How seats and hearts were lost ; 
Of brains and casques and bottles cracked ; 
How lips and faces both were smacked ; 
Of loving ladies’ able tact ; 
Of heretics and spirits racked ; 
Of wine and horsemen spilt ; 
Of rings and buffets both exchanged ; 
Of lines in mimic battle ranged ; 
Of earnest fray and tilt ; 
Of knightly feats, of true love-token ; 
Of words by moonlight softly spoken ; 
Of glasses, vows, and heads all broken ; 
Of tourney and of masque ; 
Of quarrels, brawls, and lovers’ tiffs ; 
Of yeas and nays, and buts and ifs : 
Endless would be my task. 
I but say this, that when ’twas o’er, 
Those six-and-twenty pairs before 
The old archbishop stood ; 
That such gay weddings ne’er were seen, 
Such dresses (point and Valenciennes), 
Such faithful hearts and good. 





Since then, the customs and the rites 
3egan by those fair dames and knights 
Have gone on year by year ; 
And though they’re somewhat changed by time, 
Cupid and old St. Valentine 
Lovers will e’er revere. 





4 DAY AT PERUGIA, 


PEOPLE will quarrel till the Day of 
Judgment as to what is really the 
most beautiful view in the world. 
Usually it is, like the most beau- 
tiful woman, one that the person 
addressed has never seen, and the 
person so confidently belauding it 
has. It would ill become me, after 
having arrived at what will perhaps 
be considered so philosophical a 
conclusion, to be dogmatic on the 
subject, and to declare that view 
even to be the most beautiful which 
I should think a good many people 
who will read these pages must 
have seen. Nevertheless, those 
who have will agree with me that 
the prospect of plain, hill, and hea- 
ven that is to be had from the 
dismantled citadel of Perugia is 
hard to match, and perhaps im- 
possible to excel. 

I was enjoying it once more, 
and indulging not only in its pecu- 
liar loveliness, but likewise in the 
gratifying reflection that it seemed 
to impress me even more than 
when I had last gazed upon it. 
‘ The view cannot have improved,’ 
I said to myself; ‘for the trivial 
mutations of the years, and even 
the magical transformation wrought 
by the seasons, have no discernible 
effect on a landscape so vast and 
various. It is I myself that have 
improved and grown in the appre- 
ciation of it.’ 

‘I never beheld anything so 
gloriously lovely,’ said a voice be- 
hind me.—It was Olympia’s.* She 
had gained my side without my 
having been aware of her approach. 
Indeed I quite supposed that she 
was still reposing from the long 


* Vide ‘From Narni to Perugia,’ in De- 
cember Number. 


fatigues of yesterday.—‘I never 
beheld anything so_ gloriously 
lovely.’ 

‘ Neither did I,’ I replied, as I 
turned to give her the morning’s 
greeting. A smile, I believe, was 
on my face as I said it; and it 
was quite open to her to take the 
compliment to herself, or to apply 
it to the landscape. I saw at a 
glance, however, that she did the 
latter. Her eyes, in fact, were far 
too fast riveted on the valley of 
the Tiber and the Umbrian Apen- 
nines beyond to note or even to 
see the ambiguous expression in 
mine. 

‘I had no idea you would be 
stirring so early. You have beaten 
Narcisetto. At least, I have seen 
nothing of him as yet.’ 

‘ No very great feat that,’ she 
answered. ‘ Narcisetto is genu- 
inely fond of nature, of art, of sun- 
sets and sunrises—’ 

‘And of female companions,’ I 
struck in. 

‘ And of female companions,’ 
she went on, adopting my inter- 
polation ; ‘ but he is also very fond 
of Narcisetto; and if you ask my 
opinion, I shrewdly suspect that 
our esteemed young friend is still 
—in bed.’ 

‘I am sure of it. 
he loses !’ 

We remained silent for some 
minutes. It was I who first broke 
through the suspension of talk. 

‘Just as you came up, I was 
flattering myself that age had not 
withered nor custom staled my 
appreciation of this grand prospect. 
It seems to me to be finer than 
ever. Ofcourse it is not. There- 
fore my eyes and that which is 


Yet how much 
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behind them are bigger and better 
than when they were last employed, 
three years ago, on this selfsame 
spot. Iam pleased at the disco- 
very, for I sometimes fear I care 
less for nature than I did.’ 

‘Perhaps you are thinking of 
quiet English scenery when that 
fear comes over you.’ 

‘ Perhaps I am.’ 

*In that case,’ continued my 
companion, ‘the fear may be well 
founded; and yet, I think, you 
need not be very much frightened. 
Neither does it militate against 
your increased comprehension of 
such scenery as this. Is it not of 
the very nature of the sweeter and 
more peaceful home-landscapes to 
bring a tranquillity to the mind, to 
give a sense of possession and se- 
curity to him who gazes on them, 
to inspire him with a feeling that 
what he looks on is his own, that 
he can lay his hand upon it, that 
it is neither above him nor beyond 
him, but on a level—his equal, his 
accommodating companion? Such 
a sentiment will, of course, deepen 
with the encroaching years, until a 
sort of twilight settles upon our 
feelings. Even the winds of life 
go down; and our souls, like the 
landscape, become suffused with 
dew. In such a frame as this, 
when everything is seen and felt, 
and little or nothing suggested, a 
comfortable content, that has some- 
thing in common with callousness, 
or at least with lack of sensitive- 
ness, is scarcely to be wondered 
at.’ 

‘You have spoken,’ I said, ‘ if 
you will pardon me for saying so, 
‘with as much truth of reflection 
as beauty of expression; and you 
have solved more than you have 
said. I have only to carry your 
theory a step farther, and the ques- 
ton I have raised is completely 
settled. An Italian landscape, and 
more especially such a one as this, 
gives no sense of possession ; in- 
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deed, it forbids it. It is mot my 
own, and I cannot make it such. 
Nay, even Fortebraccio, who must 
often have looked outwards from 
this very spot five centuries and a 
half ago, after he had got the bet- 
ter of Carlo Malatesta of Rimini, 
and made himself master here, 
could not have felt it to be his any 
more than you or I do. There 
exists a most interesting MS. poem, 
called “ The Lament of theGriffon” 
—the Griffon, you know, is the 
emblem of Perugia—written by one 
Lorenzo Spirito some years after 
that event, though in the same cen- 
tury, and after Perugia had once 
more fallen under the dominion 
of the Popes. In it he makes the 
Griffon bemoan the day when 
Chiusi and Arezzo and Montepul- 
ciano and Orvieto and Viterbo, and 
la barbara Bettona—there it is, 
see, where I am pointing, the other 
side the valley—and Assisi, and a 
score of other “ paesi,” were sub- 
ject to its sway. But what of that? 
Even the Griffon, looking out from 
these battlements, if it had a spark 
of divine emotion in its composi- 
tion, could not have grasped all 
this huge panorama, and felt it as 
actually its own. “I am lord of 
all I survey,” is essentially an Eng- 
lish notion ; and “ The world, the 
world is mine,” though it comes in 
Goldsmith’s “ Traveller,” is an ex- 
clamation that the poet learned at 
home. No; as you say, or at least 
as you implied, these Italian scenes 
are too large to be embraced. We 
gaze, and want to embrace them, 
and cannot; and ¢herefore—is it 
not a strange consequence ?— we 
want still more—more. There is 
no tranquil twilight, no dew, no 
going down of winds. We are 
ravished with delight, but we are 
unsettled by it. We are made un- 
comfortable, and a delicious dis- 
content is all we can extract from 
the sight of so much glory. In 
England, we sun ourselves and 
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purr in the temperate atmosphere 
of a beauty wholly domestic ; here, 
if we sit and stare, we are scorched 
and shrivel. Accordingly, we feel 
for our wings, and our thoughts 
are lifted up to heaven.’ 

‘ And find we cannot get there,’ 
said Olympia. ‘ Ahimé/ We are 
an inconvenient mixture of clay 
and of spirit.’ 

By this time we were joined by 
a third person, but not Narcisetto ; 
a complete stranger to us, in fact ; 
but, seeing that such was likewise 
our relation to the spot where we 
stood, he no doubt felt all the more 
bound to address us, and asked if 
he could be of any service in point- 
ing out the various places within 
sight. 

Olympia jumped at the offer, 
and I was glad to refresh my me- 
mory in a matter on which I had at 
one time been tolerably well in- 
formed. 

When he had completed his 
descriptive catalogue, we fell to 
talking of the mixed fortunes of 
Perugia, of which he was more 
willing to speak when he found I 
already knew something concern- 
ing them. 

It was only natural that our 
discourse should at length touch 
upon the temporal authority of the 
Papacy, on which in the main we 
agreed. But I have never forgot- 
ten his closing remarks, and I 
think they are well worth recording 
here. 

‘It is a marvel,’ he said, ‘that 
the Popes do not of themselves 
now abandon it. It will be taken 
from them, beyond a doubt; and 
if they do but then accept the 
situation without reserve, another 
period of tremendous triumph is 
open to them. I regret it from 
my heart, but it seems to me it is 
inevitable. I have combated the 
Papacy, both in its temporal and 
its spiritual aspect, for years ; and 
[have arrived at middle life to find 
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that I shall go down to the grave, 
as far as the more important parti- 
cular is concerned, beaten. Do 
not imagine that I speak supersti- 
tiously, or that I believe’ — and 
here he smiled a real sardonic 
Italian smile—‘all that reccoco 
about the rock and the gates of 
hell. But we shall not prevail 
against it in my time, or in yours. 
I once thought we should, but I 
see more plainly now. We have 
lost all command over our own 
pace ; we have fallen out of step; 
we shall soon be a rabble, not a 
force; and then down will come 
the Black Army of Rome, and 
scatter us to the winds. Many of 
us—and that is the bitter part of 
it—will be made prisoners, and 
those who escape will have to 
commence anew. In fact, the 
whole thing will have to be done 
over again.’ 

‘You mean,’ I inquired, ‘ that 
we have been going too fast, and 
are becoming too subversive, with- 
out waiting to see what we are de- 
stroying, and if a good deal that 
we destroy be not of prime neces- 
sity to continuous civilisation ?” 

*I do,’ he replied. ‘ Probably 
neither of you was born a Roman 
Catholic. I was; and so I know 
the aims, the spirit, the method of 
that creed. The philosophers of 
the day imagine that they are up- 
rooting it from the earth. They 
are preparing for it a fresh growth. 
Probably before the century is out 
Democracy and Roman Catholi- 
cism will come to face, and De- 
mocracy will then disappear like 
adream. /ecato/ What a pity! 
But what can be expected when, 
in country after country, practical 
intelligence is abandoning the di- 
rection of affairs? I fear I must 
go to breakfast. evo 7 incomodo, 
He raised his hat and left us. 

‘I wish he had stayed longer,’ 
said Olympia. 


‘So dol. Is it not a treat to 
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hear a man of ripe middle age talk 
when he talks well? Alas, how 
true is that saying of Goethe, “ No 
youth can be a master” ! 

‘I admire your humility,’ she 
replied, ‘but agree with it. What 
is the meaning of that last phrase 
he used? I have heard it several 
times, but never understood it.’ 

‘ Levo P incomodo? It means, I 
will relieve you of the inconveni- 
ence of my presence. Is it not an 
exquisitely Italian way of bringing 
an interview to an end, and getting 
away when you want to do so? 
Shall we relieve the view of the 
inconvenience of our presence, for 
I suspect our breakfast too must 
be waiting for us ?’ 

Time is rarely so_ lavishly 
thrown away as when there is very 
little to spare. Our very anxiety 
to make the most of it causes us 
to squander by trying to take too 
much care of it. We had but one 
day to spend at Perugia, and the 
question was, what should we see 
and what should we leave unseen. 
As I already knew the ground, I 
was unanimously voted dictator 
for the day, even Narcisetto will- 
ingly surrendering his independ- 
ence. Our first visit was of course 
to the famous Sala del Cambio, 
where Perugino’s frescoes have 
made many a traveller who has 
been passing the winter in Rome 
revise his hasty opinions about the 
relative merits of Raphael and his 
master. The day was highly fa- 
vourable to an inspection of these 
priceless treasures,-and I was de- 
lighted to find Olympia’s enthu- 
siasm as ardent as my own. The 
upper frescoes in this small but 
invaluable chamber cannot be duly 
seen without mounting a scaffold- 
ing by aid of an awkward ladder. 
Nothing I could say or do would 
prevail on ‘ the two insides’ to go 
through the trifling ordeal, and 
I could see that their sense of 
propriety was much shocked by 
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the straightforward unconscious 
manner in which Olympia clomb 
and remained perched up aloft in 
order to partake of so much artis- 
tic beauty. Fancy people travel- 
ling hundreds of miles to see the 
finest pictures in the world, and 
then not seeing them lest per- 
chance they should show half-an- 
inch more of their own ankles than 
they do every day of the week ! 

I proposed that we should next 
make our way to the Accademia 
delle Belle Arti, which has taken 
possession of a number of rooms 
of the University, and, consider- 
ing the very slight amount of cul- 
ture now carried on in that insti- 
tution, the rooms can well be 
spared. On our road I remem- 
bered we should pass by the Arch 
of Augustus, partly Etruscan and 
partly Roman, but wholly appro- 
priated in name by the imperial 
conqueror by virtue of a simple 
inscription affixed after he had 
successfully besieged the city. But 
Olympia was now far too full of 
Pietro Perugino to talk of anything 
else, and was only too anxious to 
arrive at the Academy and see 
some further proofs of the great 
Umbrian’s genius. 

‘What strikes me,’ she said, ‘ as 
so remarkable in him compared 
with Raphael is his pious and de- 
vout simplicity. There is a holi- 
ness about his pictures which I 
miss even in the most sacred pic- 
tures of his pupil.’ 

‘And yet don’t you know,’ said 
Narcisetto, ‘that the story goes 
that he was an infidel ? 

‘You don’t say so! she ex- 
claimed with amazement. 

‘ But it does, and with apparent- 
ly good reason ; for Vasari says in 
his life of him that he could never 
be brought to believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul; that at the 
close of life he adhered to his 
scepticism, and that he was there- 
fore denied Christian burial. And 
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rather more than a mile outside 
Fontignano, a little place between 
here and Citta della Pieve, where 
Perugino was born, they show you 
a spot where he is said to be buried, 
hard by an aged oak.’ 

Poor Olympia seemed to be 
much disconcerted by this popu- 
lar bit of information, which Nar- 
cisetto had naturally enough got 
hold of, and thus conveyed to her 
unwilling ears. It certainly seemed 
to play sad havoc with her theory 
of the devout simplicity displayed 
in Perugino’s sacred subjects. I 
thought it my bounden duty to 
come to her rescue, and it was an 
easier matter than she or Narci- 
setto imagined. 

‘I cannot,’ I said, ‘allow even 
the argument that lurks in Narci- 
setto’s alleged facts to pass unchal- 
lenged. If there were time for 
fully discussing the point, I should 
go so far as to say that a man born 
when Pietro Perugino was might 
paint pictures of the Madonna, of 
saints and of angels, and leave the 
impression that he was the de- 
voutest possible believer in them, 
even though he personally was no- 
thing of the kind ; just as a painter 
nowadays, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of ours, is quite incapable of 
producing any such impression, 
though personally he may be the 
most convinced Roman Catholic 
alive. We owe our powers quite 
as much, to say the least of it, to 
our neighbours and our surround- 
ings as to ourselves. It is an affair 
of atmosphere and conditions most- 
ly; and as many a man now writes 
or talks with a scientific air who 
knows little or nothing of science, 
and cares still less for it, so might 
a sceptical painter in the fifteenth 
century seem to be very believing 
simply because everybody about 
him was. But I daresay you 
would rather have facts than argu- 
ments, and be glad to know that 
Narcisetto’s story about Perugino 
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is not quite so accurate as his in- 
formation usually is.’ 

‘I should be very glad indeed,’ 
exclaimed Olympia ; ‘for I am not 
at all disposed to believe it.’ 

‘But I tell you that Vasari has 
it in black and white,’ interrupted 
Narcisetto ; ‘and the first edition 
of his Lives of the Painters was pub- 
lished only twenty-six years after 
Perugino’s death. I think I am 
right in that, at any rate.’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ I said ; ‘and almost 
every succeeding writer has re 
peated Vasari’s assertion. Salva- 
tor Rosa—but that is a matter of 
more than a hundred years later 
—expressed his wonder that the 
earth did not swallow up the artists 
of his time, for they all, he says, 
imitated in the matter of the im- 
mortality of the soul “him of 
Perugia.” An attempt was made 
by Mezzanotte to show that “him 
of Perugia” was not Pietro Peru- 
gino at all, but one Agostino Tassi; 
it was anything but successful, how- 
ever ; nor was the argument which 
some people tried to found on the 
complete silence as to the matter 
of Pompeo Pellini, a most minute 
historian of Perugian affairs, and 
whose history includes, in the per- 
fect editions, a record of 1524, the 
year of Perugino’s death, of any 
more avail. The story seemed a 
good one, besides being terrible, 
and so got to be universally ac- 
cepted. And as Narcisetto truly 
says, an oak came to be shown 
near Fontignano—where, by the 
way, and not at Perugia, as I see 
Murray inaccurately intimates, the 
painter died—underneath which he 
was said to have been buried with- 
out Christian rites. But am I bor- 
ing you?’ 

‘Far from it, Olympia was 
pleased to say; ‘I am much in- 
terested.’ 

And even Narcisetto declared 
that he wished the matter to be 
cleared up, and was nothing loth 
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to be enlightened as to the real 
facts of the case. 

‘Well, then, you must know,’ I 
continued, ‘ that a whole library of 
stuff has been written on this sub- 
ject ; but, as is commonly the case, 
it has been written by the learned 
for the learned, and the vulgar 
have not been benefited. The 
brutta macchia @’ incredulo, or igno- 
minious reproach of being an un- 
believer, as one of Perugino’s most 
ardent advocates calls it, has still 
gone on attaching itself to his 
memory. Yet judge for yourself 
how far he deserves it. It can be 
proved that in 1515 he paid six 
florins—and he was desperately 
fond of florins, as I will show by 
another story of him, if you will 
remind me later—for a sepulchre 
to be given him when he died by 
the monks of the Convent of the 
Santissima Annunziata at Flor- 
ence, which you are to see,’ I said, 
turning to Olympia, ‘before you 
are three days older. There is no 
pretence, however, that he ever 
got what he paid for ; still the pre- 
sumption may fairly be made that 
at the time the contract was rati- 
fied, he was not considered un- 
worthy of Christian burial by a 
set of people who were very good 
judges of the matter. That he got 
it elsewhere, however, has been 
proved by Signor Mariotti. That 
diligent friend of Perugino dis- 
covered an agreement made be- 
tween the painter’s sons after his 
decease and the monks of the 
Convent of S. Agostino—we shall 
come to it in five minutes—that, 
in consideration of the remission 
of a debt still due from them to 
him for an altar-piece in their 
church, they would transport his 
bedy from Fontignano to Perugia, 
bring him within the said church, 
and celebrate office within it for 
the repose of his soul.’ 

‘But they never did so,’ urged 
Narcisetto. 
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‘ No, they never did. But wait 
a bit, and I will tell you why. 
Not to be baffled in his charitable 
endeavours to wipe away what he 
thought a terrible stain on Peru- 
gino’s memory, Mariotti set to 
work among the archives of S. 
Agostino to see if the matter 
could not be cleared up. You 
may judge of his delight when at 
last he unearthed among them a 
brief reference to the transaction 
by a Padre Giacomo Giappessi, a 
monk of the order, who died in 
1720. This monk had heard of 
the story of the impenitent death, 
and of the burial in unconsecrated 
ground outside Fontignano. But 
he also knew of the agreement 
between his convent and Peru- 
gino’s sons; and adds that it was 
carried out as far as was possible 
under the circumstances. But the 
circumstances had nothing to do 
with Perugino’s supposed theolo- 
gical opinions. It was a time of 
pestilence, says Giappessi; and so 
it was, for even Murray tells you— 
wrongly, as I have already remark- 
ed—that Perugino died at Perugia 
of the plague. He died of it, how- 
ever, or during it, at Fontignano ; 
and so the monks contented them- 
selves, adds the monkish entry, 
with placing the body in conse- 
crated ground more conveniently 
near to that where he died.’ 

‘ But is it not just possible,’ ob- 
jected Olympia, ‘that the monks 
of S. Agostino, having got some 
very beautiful workmanship from 
him— 

‘And not wanting to pay for it,’ 
added Narcisetto, ‘in hard cash, 
but only in spiritual change.’ 

‘And wishing, moreover,’ con- 
tinued Olympia, ‘to give the poor 
man the benefit of the doubt, did 
for him what you say they did, 
without any serious conviction as 
to his orthodoxy ?” 

‘Quite possible. It was previous 
to the Reformation ; and Roman 
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Catholicism, in Italy at least, was 
very tolerant in those days, all 
things considered. All the argu- 
ments, however, you can think of 
have already been used for or 
against the poor painter. Mariotti 
wrote towards the close of last 
century, and when he died, all 
was supposed to have been said 
in favour of Perugino that could 
be said. But when, after the final 
downfall of that abominable savage, 
the first Napoleon, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany was trying to fill wp the 
gaps left in the famous Pitti Gal- 
lery by French thieves, with pic- 
tures brought out of a lumber- 
room in the palace, the portrait 
of a man holding a scroll whereon 
was written in Latin “ Fear God” 
was amongst the number rescued 
from oblivion. It was attributed 
to Francia. When, however, it 
came to be cleaned and restored, 
“Pietro Perugino, 1494,” was found 
on the canvas. It was compared 
with the likeness of him you have 
just seen in the Sala del Cambio, 
executed about 1500, and was at 
once confessed to be a likeness of 
the same person, with just that 
difference that half-a-dozen years 
would make. It now hangs in 
the Uffizi, among the portraits of 
painters done by themselves.’ 
‘But 1494,’ said Narcisetto, 
‘seems to me to be a very sug- 
gestive date. The portrait, you 
say, was found in Florence, and 
was therefore probably painted 
there. In 1494, was not Savona- 
rola compelling all the Florentines 
either to be desperately religious, 
or to seem to be so? And might 
not this have been a bit of hypo- 
crisy on the part of the shrewd old 
sceptic ?” 

Your criticism,’ I replied, ‘really 
does you great honour. But, as 
you may suppose, the objection 
was not overlooked at the time 
by those who stickled for the ac- 
curacy of Vasari’s narrative ; and 
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dissimulation is so pleasing an at- 
tribute to the Italian mind, that 
Perugino’s character, as a believer, 
was perhaps rather damaged than 
benefited by the discovery.’ 

‘What a strange set they are? 
said Olympia. 

‘Very. But now for my final 
crumb of consolation. When I was 
last at Perugia, I went into this 
matter as deeply as I could.’ 

‘ That is quite evident,’ said my 
female companion. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, 
and continued. 

‘And after having discovered 
for myself all I have told you, 
and more, I was looking through 
the notes and jottings, which Ver- 
miglioli appends to his Zife of Pin- 
turrichio, for a more correct life of 
Perugino. Among them I found a 
reference to a manuscript marginal 
note, which he says is to be seen 
in a copy of the first edition of 
Vasari, in the Imperial Library at 
Paris, made by Gaspare Celio. I 
have never verified the assertion ; 
but there is no reason to doubt 
Vermiglioli, who was both a tre- 
mendous bibliomaniac and an 
honest man. The marginal note 
is by way of comment on Vasari’s 
statement about Perugino’s opi- 
nions, death, and burial; and is 
to this effect: When Perugino was 
at the point of death, he was told 
that it was necessary for him to 
confess his sins, but he answered 
that he wished to see how a soul 
would fare in the other world that 
had not confessed, and flatly re- 
fused to do so; therefore he was 
buried in a field, where his family 
caused a maesta to be painted. 
Gaspare Celio gives as his au- 
thority Niccold dalle Pomerancie, 
whose wife was related to Peru- 
gino’s. What is most wonderful is 
that Vermiglioli gloats over this 
discovery, as affording conclusive 
evidence of the accuracy of Va- 
sari’s damaging statement.’ 
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‘You don’t say so!’ exclaimed 
Olympia. ‘It is almost quite con- 
clusive the other way.’ 

‘So I think. It leaves the burial 
question untouched, which I regard 
as satisfactorily settled by the entry 
made in the archives of S. Agosti- 
no by Padre Giappessi, and found 
by Mariotti; but it surely raises a 
strong presumption that Perugino, 
though he did not believe in the 
efficacy of any man’s absolution, 
did believe in the immortality of 
the soul, and its likelihood of 
faring decently beyond the grave 
without any special priestly recom- 
mendation. ‘There is nothing par- 
ticularly “ incredulous” in this, 
though it may have appeared very 
shocking scepticism three hundred 
and fifty years ago.’ 

‘I am quite satisfied,’ said Olym- 
pia; ‘and thank you for the de- 
fence of the painter, and of what 
I said of him. Is this the Univer- 
sity ?” 

‘Yes. And now you will have 
an opportunity of forming even a 
more exalted estimate of Perugi- 
no’s powers than ever.’ 

A couple of hours passed in the 
Pinacoteca, or Accademia delle 
Belle Arti, had precisely that ef- 
fect. But that was not the only 
result of our visit. Much as a 
person may revel in the artistic 
wealth there conveniently gathered 
together, the true lover of art can- 
not but lament that Perugino’s 
altar-pieces, and still more his 
frescoes, have not been left in the 
places for which they were origin- 
ally executed. In the eyes of the 
mere admirer of form, colour, and 
composition, they probably lose 
nothing, and perhaps even gain 
by the transfer. But he who sees 
behind them a something more 
than exquisite proportions—which 
many of them, by the way, have 
not—than ravishing tints, or than 
amazing harmoniousness, will la- 
ment that he can no longer stand 
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before them where the genius of 
the spot that suggested them still 
resides. A sacred fresco in the 
corridor of a quiet monastery is a 
very different thing from the same 
fresco in a huge picture-gallery. 
If anybody says it is not, we must 
be excused from arguing with him, 
since it is not an arguable matter. 
He may possibly know all about 
painting, but he knows nothing 
about Art. Such were Olympia’s 
sentiments, such Narcisetto’s, and 
such are mine. 

‘Why could not the barbarians 
leave them where they were?’ asked 
Narcisetto bitterly. 

‘They have turned the monks 
adrift, and transformed the monas- 
teries into barracks ; and soldiers 
are scarcely the best guardians of 
precious works of art. They are 
rather fond than otherwise of de- 
molishing the beautiful, more par- 
ticularly if the religious happens 
to be blended with it. Rien n'est 
sacré pour un sapeur, or yet for a 
cacciator delle Alpi.’ 

‘ But surely it would have been 
easy enough to have saved these 
priceless relics of a bygone time 
from their stupid touch. Soldiers 
can be kept in order. For my 
part,’ continued Olympia, ‘I see 
no reason why a few poor old 
monks might not also have been 
left as the natural custodians of 
the treasures we owe to the piety, 
superstition, or vainglory —be it 
which you like—of their predeces- 
sors ; though I suppose I shall be 
called a papist again and a re- 
actionist for my tolerant views.’ 

‘Not by me, at any rate,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Unless I am much mis- 
taken, young Italy has gone far 
too recklessly to work in her trans- 
action with the monastic orders. 
Taken in a lump, they had come 
to be, I confess, a scandal, a nuis- 
ance, and a danger. But that was 
no reason for their being sup- 
pressed in a lump. When a go- 
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vernment pleads its inability to 
discriminate, it avows its complete 
incapacity as a government at all. 
There is not a really intelligent 
and impartial man in Europe who 
would not have dealt somewhat 
roundly with the religious orders 
in Italy ; but there is not a really 
intelligent and impartial one who, 
if left to his own judgment, would 
have cast them all forth upon the 
world, despoiled their romantic 
abodes of their delightful traces 
of the past, and handed over the 
rest to the drill-sergeant and the de- 
molisher. They were compelled, 
forsooth! They could not help 
themselves! Public opinion ob- 
liged them! A murrain on ras- 
cally, uninstructed, impulsive, 
shouting public opinion! Are 
governments, then—are honest, 
thoughtful men—to have no opi- 
nion? Or, if they have, is it to 
go for nothing? Is a mouthing 
majority, maddened with the new 
sensations of its own power, to 
settle everything? Is the great 
anarch to be king? I am no 
monk: God forbid! But I am 
no iconoclast: God forbid that 
still more! I'd sooner be the 
most besotted Franciscan that 
ever tightened his hempen girdle 
round his loins till it dug into his 
flesh and fancied ‘iat Religion, 
than a low illiterate leveller who 
imagines pulling down everything 
that was not stuck up yesterday 
to be Progress. I loathe the crea- 
tures who could lay impious hands 
on those frescoes, and detach 
them from the spot where piety 
and genius conspired to place 
them. But one protests in vain. 
We are marching, as our friend 
said this morning, straight on to 
chaos, simply because our ances- 
tors were not infallible, or because 
their own arrangements for their 
own times are not quite suitable 
to ours. If that is being a papist 
and reactionist, you may baptise 
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me one as you 
like.’ 

I had lashed myself into a sa- 
cred rage, and so I daresay had 
spoken somewhat wildly. But I 
saw no severe criticism in Nar- 
cisetto’s eyes, and nothing but 
sympathy in Olympia’s. All the 
more necessary, therefore, did I 
feel it to be to supplement what 
I had said with the following ob- 
servations : 

‘It must not be supposed that 
I defend the monks. They had 
grown, for the most part, to be 
so crass and ignorant that they 
would have allowed these beauti- 
ful works of art to perish of them- 
selves, and would even have cov- 
ered them up with dirty white- 
wash, cut ugly doorways in them, 
or stuck their trumpery religious 
properties overthem. Let all that 
be granted. But it would have 
been easy enough to have attached 
conditions to their being left in 
possession. As it is, they will re- 
enter some fine day; for monasti- 
cism, forcibly killed, is not killed 
at all. Look at England! There 
monks and nuns already again 
exist in hundreds, and will exist 
in thousands before we die, unless 
the Democracy that is coming lays 
violent hands on monasticism afresh, 
and once more abolishes it. For the 
life of me, I cannot regard that as 
true progress in which there is not 
room for all who are either wise or 
foolish enough to want it.’ 

It will not be supposed that 
the hour and a half we spent 
among the yet unarranged pic- 
tures and frescoes of the Perugian 
Academy was often invaded by 
such bursts of angry rhetoric as 
the foregoing. Having once un- 
burdened our breasts of our in- 
dignation, we then allowed the 
holy calm to settle upon them 
which the sight of beautiful things 
ought ever to induce. But how 
fatiguing is real mental enjoyment! 
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After gazing for an hour or two on 
pictures that really delight, a sort 
of film comes over the eyes and a 
dulness over the spirit ; and if you 
are sensible, you turn away, and 
no longer look where you can no 
longer appreciate. ‘There is a cer- 
tain reserve of force in the soul as 
in the body; and when for the 
moment it 1s exhausted, you must 
trust to time and repose to replen- 
ish it. 

When you can step out into 
Italian sunshine, you cannot very 
much regret anything you leave 
behind, no matter what it may 
be; and an immediate buoyancy 
seemed to spring up within us as 
we emerged into the blue morning 
air. Rightly does Italy in city and 
village abound in fountains. They 
are emblematic of the bright, bub- 
bling, elastic mood its sights and 
sounds awaken in the human 
breast.. Superstition has never 
really darkened, tyranny has never 
been able to depress, its perennial 
gaiety. It is the land of essential 
joy. The only feeling of sadness 
it ever evokes is the sense of how 
much beauty there is, and how 
powerless our poor arms and hearts 
are to take it all in and possess it. 

‘You promised to tell me a 
story,’ said Olympia, ‘about Peru- 
gino’s love of florins. I am more 
ready to believe that than the 
other one I consider you have 
satisfactorily disposed of.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear you say so,’ 
I replied; ‘for I fear we must 
convict him, this time, on his own 
written testimony. He was born, 
you know, at Citta della Pieve— 

‘Where we are of going.’ 

‘Where you are not going— 
more’s the pity; for one of his 
best frescoes is to be seen there. 
Two letters of his, moreover, are 
to be seen at Citta della Pieve, 
having reference to that particular 
work of art, and showing him to 
have been in: his bargains exactly 
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what every Italian is to this day. 
The monks wanted him to execute 
a certain work for them, size and 
subject stated, and Perugino writes 
from this city where we now are, 
to say that he ought properly to 
have two hundred florins for it; 
but that as Citta della Pieve is his 
native town, he will not make a 
hard bargain with them, but will 
do it for a hundred; twenty-five 
down, and the rest in three years ; 
twenty-five, twelvemonth by twelve- 
month.’ 

‘Come,’ said Olympia, interrupt- 
ing me, ‘that does not seem like 
being exorbitantly fond of money. 
I call that generosity and patriotic 
spirit.’ 

‘Wait a little. The monks ap- 
parently did not take quite the 
same view as you do; for the se- 
cond letter—they were both dis- 
covered only some thirty years ago 
— is evidently an answer to an ob- 
jection on their part that even one 
hundred florins was too much.’ 

Here Narcisetto burst out laugh- 
ing, and so did I; and Olympia at 
once saw what a simpleton she 
had been. 

‘The second letter says nothing 
about being a townsman and tak- 
ing less than the work was worth ; 
but in the most business-like fash- 
ion acquaints them with the writer’s 
final terms. If they choose to 
send a mule and guide to fetch 
him from Perugia, he will take off 
twenty-five florins from the pro- 
posed hundred, but not one soldo 
more. We may presume that they 
sent the mule, for they got their 
fresco, and if you were to see it, 
you would think it dirt-cheap for 
the money. But it is as plain as 
can be that Perugino wanted to 
get to the blind side of his own 
townsmen, and completely failed 
to do so.’ 

‘He was an Italian,’ said Olym- 
pia. 

‘ Ecco! you have hit it,’ added 
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Narcisetto. ‘He was just that, 
and you must take the good with 
the bad—the glorious pictures, and 
the somewhat inglorious morality, 
which are their heterogenous con- 
tributions to mankind.’ 

‘ The two insides,’ who had been 
taken possession of long since by 
a guide, and who apparently pre- 
ferred to trust themselves to his 
local lore rather than to mine— in 
which they were quite right—now 
assured us that it was high time we 
repaired to the hotel for luncheon. 
We agreed to do so; but when we 
arrived at the top of the main street, 
at the other end of which stood 
our hospitable inn, we contrived to 
give them the slip, and sneak into 
the cathedral. It was Olympia’s 
particular wish that we should do 
so; and Narcisetto and I were of 
* course but her slaves in the matter. 
She gained little, however, by this 
act of rebellion; for the Duomo 
contains nothing worthy of note 
now that the Sposalizio of Peru- 
gino, one of his finest pieces, no 
longer adorns the Chapel of the 
Sacred Ring, but is far away, 
stolen by thievish Frenchmen, in 
the Museum at Caen. 

‘They never got it back! ex. 
claimed Olympia with horror. 

‘No, and they never will now,’ 
said Narcisetto. ‘ But if you would 
like to see the ring itself, the ring 
with which St. Joseph and the Ma- 
donna were married, we can get at 
that, I dare say, for a trifle.’ 

‘It’s not worthy seeing, is it? 
she asked ; ‘and of course it’s no 
such thing as it pretends to be?” 

‘ Of course not, I answered. 
‘Let us not bother about it ; 
though all those pretty and ugly 
pious gewgaws stuck up there 
prove that a good many people 
do bother themselves about it very 
considerably. But do you know 
that volumes upon volumes have 
been written concerning it? Not 
much more than a hundred years 
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ago 'a Perugian writer of good re- 
pute, one Giacinto Vincioli, not 
only published a work in defence 
of the authentic character of the 
ring, but proposed to dedicate it 
to Muratori, the historian,’ 

‘And what did Muratori say to 
the obliging proposition ? 

‘He politely pooh-poohed it ; 
and though his letter to Vincioli 
on the subject is not to be found 
in Lazzaris’ collection of the his- 
torian’s correspondence, I myself 
read it in extenso in Vermiglioli 
when I was last here. It is a most 
admirable production.’ 

‘I should so much like to see 
it ! said Olympia. 

‘I will try to find it for you, if 
we have time to go to the public 
library ; but I fear we sha’n’t have. 
There is so much yet to do; and 
the library itself is scarce worth a 
visit, at least for the mere purpose 
of being looked at. But the story 
of its foundation is well worth 
hearing. Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, a Perugian 
citizen, called Prospero Podiani, 
possessed some seven thousand 
volumes, and one day gratified the 
municipality by the announcement 
that he intended to leave them, at 
his death, to his native city; and 
even while he lived they were fully 
welcome to the use of them. No 
doubt seven thousand volumes con- 
stituted, in those days, a princely 
present ; and the municipality felt 
itself bound to display its gratitude. 
So they forthwith voted Podiani 
an annuity of a hundred and fifty 
ducats, granted him a seat at their 
own table at the public expense, 
and offered to put him up in the 
Palazzo Communale, if he would 
only bring his tomes with him. 
Over they journeyed at once, both 
Prospero and the books; and he 
went on quietly eating his dinners 
and pocketing his pension for ten 
years, when suddenly the Pontifi- 
cal Legate, either in a fit of eco- 
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nomy or because the old book- 
worm had become heterodox with 
too much reading, ordered the an- 
nuity to be stopped.’ 

‘What a shame ? 

‘Well, I don’t quite know about 
that; but what I do know is, that 
Signor Podiani was quite equal to 
the occasion. He at once can- 
celled his will, walked out of the 
Palazzo Communale, and took all 
the seven thousand volumes with 
him back again to his own 
house.’ 

‘ And quite right too,’ said 
Olympia. 

‘ Quite right, after eating three 
thousand six hundred and _ fifty 
dinners at the public expense, to 
say nothing of ten years’ board and 
fifteen hundred ducats! Right or 
wrong, however, that is what he 
did, and of course they could not 
prevent him. During the next 
eight years he made no less than 
eleven distinct and contradictory 
bequests of his books to different 
religious orders, the last of which, 
you will not be surprised to hear, 
was to those cunning fellows the 
Jesuits. But even Jesuits were not 
safe against this strange biblioma- 
niac’s whimsies. Just when they 
thought they were secure against 
all competition, he married ; and 
this was of itself sufficient to un- 
make his last will. For fifteen 
years he then gave them to no- 
body ; but at the expiration of 
that time the remembrance of all 
the good dinners he had eaten at 
the expense of his feilow-citizens 
began to melt his heart, and he 
once more bequeathed his library 
to the city of Perugia. That good 
deed done, he died; and the De- 
cemvirs had the books fetched 
over once more to the Palazzo 
Communale.’ 

‘And then there was an end of 
the matter,’ said Narcisetto. 

‘Not at all. It is a long time 
before there is an end of any mat- 


ter in Italy. His sons disputed 
his last testament, and so did the 
Jesuits. Will you believe it? It 
took fifty-two years, or more than 
half a century, to bring the litiga- 
tion toa close. In 1667, and not 
before, the city of Perugia was de- 
clared to be the rightful owner of 
those much-contested seven thou- 
sand volumes. But books multiply 
apace ; and when, fifty years later 
again, they had grown to be three 
or four times seven thousand, the 
Palazzo Communale could no lon- 
ger conveniently hold them, and 
yet once more were they carted 
out of it, and made to found the 
present public library, where, when 
I last was here, I gleaned a good 
deal of the information I have given 
you this morning. There is a mar- 
ble tablet, covered with a Latin 
inscription, to the old fellow, on the 
staircase, stating him to be inferior 
to none of the chief personages of 
the age in nobility and greatness 
of mind.’ 

‘Then the chief personages of 
the age must have been great duf- 
fers,’ said Narcisetto ; ‘ for, from 
your account of Mr. Prosper Podi- 
ani, I should declare him to be a 
crack-brained old curmudgeon.’ 

As I agreed with Narcisetto’s 
estimate, there was no room for 
dispute ; and we were now under 
the windows of our hotel, where 
we arrived an hour and a half after 
the time named for luncheon. O- 
lympia, however, would hear of no 
further culinary preparations being 
made for us, but declared herself 
eager to be off once more in search 
of fresh subjects of interest. It 
was now getting on to half- past 
four, and it became more import- 
ant than ever to make the most of 
the time that yet remained to us. 

‘I think we had better make 
our way at once to S. Pietro de’ 
Casinensi at the other end of the 
town, close to the Porta San Cos- 
tanzo. Nearlyall the other churches 
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in Perugia have been completely 
stripped of their works of art, and 
most of them you have seen this 
very morning at the Pinacoteca. 
But San Pietro still hugs its trea- 
sures, and I particularly want you 
to see the view from the balcony 
behind the high-altar.’ 

* How do you mean ?” 

‘Why, there is a door behind 
the tribune, which opens on to a 
balcony, and the panorama is much 
the same as that you get from the 
citadel ; only bursting upon you in 
the sudden way in which it does, 
its effect is much more magical.’ 

‘Then let us start at once.’ 

As we neared the fine mass of 
buildings that cover the south-west 
promontory of the high table-land 
on which Perugia is built, and that 
constitute the Convent of S. Pietro 
de’ Casinensi, we heard the notes 
of an organ, and then the full sound 
of many voices, proceeding from 
the interior. We passed through 
the outer cloister and entered the 
church. The altar was glittering 
with lights, and a thousand people 
were on their knees, completely 
covering the pavement in nave, 
transept, and aisle. We had ar- 
rived just in time to witness the 
close of what English Roman Ca- 
tholics call Benediction. The 
‘Blessed Sacrament’ was being ex- 
posed and lifted up for the devout 
veneration of the faithful. Fragrant 
perfume was being tossed from 
golden censers by white-robed thu- 
rifers ; heads were bent low, whilst 
silver bells were tinkling from the 
sanctuary, and deep-toned ones of 
a sterner metal tolled in measured 
time from the highest chambers of 
the campanile above. And over 
it all—over the thin clouds of 
scented smoke, over innumerable 
lights and countless flowers, over 
beautifully-bedraperied boys and 
clean-shorn monks, in copes re- 
splendent with gold and shimmer- 
ing with gems, over exalted Host 
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and prostrate people—rolled the 
solemn swell and fall of majestic 
organ-music. Olympia dropped 
upon her knees and sobbed audi- 
bly, smitten into irresistible emo- 
tion by the sudden shock of senti- 
ment and splendour. Even Nar- 
cisetto reverently inclined his face, 
that had assumed a poetical gra- 
vity suited to his nature and the 
occasion; and I, whilst I gazed 
on what I had so often else- 
where gazed on before, heaved a 
relieving sigh, and exclaimed from 
the bottom of my heart, ‘O, what 
a beautiful religion, if it were but 
true, or one could, at least, believe 
that it is so? 

In five minutes more, not a soul 
was in the church but ourselves, a 
kind monk who came to show us 
all we wanted to see, and half-a- 
dozen sacristans disrobing the altar 
and extinguishing the lights. We 
spent an hour, and saw everything, 
not forgetting the view I had pro- 
mised to Olympia. She was in 
raptures with it, with the balcony, 
with the stalls of the choir designed 
by Raphael, with the splendidly- 
illuminated choir-books, with the 
pictures, with the church, with the 
Benediction, with the monks, with 
everything. O, may the gods al- 
ways concede this to me, at least, 
that whenever I travel, I shall tra- 
vel in enthusiastic company ! 

‘And now,’ I exclaimed, ‘ for 
the abodes of the dead! And 
then our visit to Perugia will be 
over. Are you equal to a mile 
and a half of steep descent, and 
a mile and a half back again? 
If so, let us make the best of our 
way into the valley, and see the 
Etruscan tomb of the Volumnii.’ 

Can you doubt if we went? 
There is little to see, but much to 
think of when you have seen that 
little. Accordingly, our way home 
again from the suggestive sepulchre 
of pre-Roman kings was pursued 
in silence. Moreover, twilight had 
N 
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now come on, and twilight often 
checks even voluble tongues. Per- 
haps, too, Olympia was tired ; and it 
is quite certain that Narcisetto was 
availing himself of the shades of 
evening to compose some—I dare- 
say very touching—poetry. For 
myself, I was, be it honestly con- 
fessed, uncommonly hungry; had 
made a very bad and insufficient 
luncheon, and craved for supper. 
* The two insides,’ who had not ac- 
companied us to the tomb of the 
Volumnii, had seen to that, and a 
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goodly board was smoking with vi- 
ands within ten minutes of our arri- 
val at the inn. Prosaic companions, 
likewise, are therefore not amiss on 
a journey ; and we three more ad- 
venturous spirits blessed ‘ the two 
insides’ for making such timely 
provision—be it reverently spoken 
—for our own. Then the stars 
came out, and guitars were touched, 
and voices made melody in the 
street below, and the day was done. 
Heaven prosper the land that can 
give such days to the stranger ! 
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StncE the death of Mr. Thack- 
eray, a new object of social study 
has sprung up amongst us to whom 
the famous designation of ‘snob’ 
would not be applicable. The 
development of this creature, ac- 
cording to the Darwinian process, 
might indeed be completed under 
such a designation; but that de- 
velopment is arrested at a certain 
point, the species at present ex- 
hibiting features distinctive enough 
for us to consider it as established, 
and likely to flourish in the world. 
The race of cads shows a wonder- 
ful vitality at this moment; the 
cad is in the ascendant. For him 
are the gorgeous music-halls, the 
dancing-houses, and the tea-gar- 
dens. Ifthe police are attempt- 
ing to cut off his midnight re- 
freshments and the chances of a 


modern midnight conversation 
with genial companions, he has 
still many and varied consolations 
to fallback upon. We might have 
been for a long time puzzled to 
trace the growth and education of 
the cad if he had not himself in 
one of the newspapers taken us 
into his confidence. It is possible 
to live for some time in London 
and not rub against the young 
man of the day who figured in 
the columns of the Daily TZele- 
graph, but if he is allowed his 
way we shall not long enjoy that 
immunity. One of the most ap- 
palling indications in the corre- 
spondence to which we refer was 
a hint from the cad that he was 
becoming weary of his pleasures, 
and was burning with ambition to 
get into society. There is not 
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much fear, however, that he will 
succeed. People would not care 
to have a visitor ‘ wearing the new 
hybrid coat, half silk and half 
sable, with horseshoe pin, vest of 
sealskin, and velvet coat,’ to say 
nothing of the manners which 
would almost inevitably be pro- 
voked by such a costume; still 
it is more or less irritating to note 
the pretence of a fool of this 
fashion, who seems to think that 
it is within his power to be ac- 
cepted within good circles. But 
impudence is a marked trait in 
the cad. The fascinating Vance 
or the diverting Nash instructs him 
in the art ofaddress and deportment. 
Besides, the cad exists in a moral 
atmosphere of deception, and 
really believes that he is not at 
all so far removed from the sphere 
which he desires to penetrate. 
His whole mind, or whatever 
stands for it, is bent on imitating 
his betters; he is as mimetic as 
a monkey; he will go, as he ex- 
presses it in his hideous language, 
as near the real thing as he can 
for the money. The investments 
are not generally fortunate ; they 
bring to the speculator, however, 
sufficient happiness, and that is 
all he requires. It never oc- 
curs to him that with his taste- 
less clothes, his vulgar manners, 
his disordered intellect, and his 
lean purse, he is converting his 
character, which may have been 
honestly commonplace, into that 
of a despicable impostor. The 
tribe is gregarious, and the cad 
surrounded by his fellows gains 
courage and confidence for his 
part. His father complains of him 
as a hopeless blackguard; his 
sisters cry shame on him for not 
introducing the raw material for 
husbands into the bosom of the 
family. 

Casting about for the peculiar 
conditions by which the cad is 
nourished and brought to matu- 
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rity, we are inclined to fix, in the 
first place, upon the music-halls 
of the period as eminently calcu- 
lated to foster his tastes. Al- 
though previous to the establish- 
ment of those institutions the race 
was not altogether unknown, it 
became more vigorous and ag- 
gressive on those pasture-fields 
in which the most suitable fodder 
was prepared for it. Genial 
writers used to speculate that the 
music-halls would be the recreative 
haunts of the people, meaning by 
people the interesting artisan, his 
wife, and the particular baby then 
being weaned. The music-halls 
would help, it was thought, to 
distract many a poor man from 
the habit which had grown upon 
him of beating a poker out of 
shape on his wife, and they would, 
in short, tend to humanise the 
tastes of the masses by stuffing 
them with music for a few pence. 
The genial writers were unhappily 
mistaken. The music-halls grew 
and prospered, but it was not by 
the patronage altogether of the 
working-man. Although not par- 
ticular in some things, through 
living in overcrowded lodgings, 
many artisans do not care to 
bring their wives and children into 
contact with the class of women 
who frequent the modern cafés 
chantanis. Nor, again, are they 
quick to understand the graces of 
the female acrobats or the insidi- 
ous drollery of the talented ‘ comic.’ 
But the cad rejoices in the ballet, 
the lady Leotard, and all the rest 
of it. Night after night he attends 
the music-hall, and on each oc- 
casion brings away a fresh ex- 
perience to profit by. His appe- 
tite grows with what it feeds upon, 
and we have only to reflect upon 
the coarseness of the fare to esti- 
mate the unsightly nature of the 
moral complexion induced by it. 
There are hundreds of music-hall 
ditties constructed especially to 
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finish the complete cad’s educa- 
tion in all its branches. The fun 
of being drunk, of following wo- 
men in the streets, of being a 
‘rollicking ram’ (O Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, what must have been your 
feelings on reading this phrase !), 
is charmingly illustrated in those 
instructive compositions. Thus is 
the cad trained ; this is a stage of 
his progress. 

It would have amused our an- 
cestors to hear that the apprentice 
who slept under the counter and 
swept the shop claimed a right to 
fashionable amusements and fa- 
shionable habits. The men who 
grew up to be the typical British 
merchants (now as extinct as the 
Megatherium) were made of dif- 
ferent stuff from the idiotic little 
fribbles and idlers of which there 
are so many in London; and yet 
they hold the same situations, 
comparatively at least, as the bold 
*prentices who loved their masters’ 
daughters, and were subsequently 
apotheosised into the Mansion 
House. The only ’prentice of the 
old times who figures as a cad in 
history is Sim Tappertit. We 
have them constantly described 
as brave boys with cudgels, faith- 
ful, hard-working, hungering nei- 
ther for music-halls nor penny 
pickwicks, nor abominations that 
would stand for such in their 
days. They knew their stations, 
and kept to them, until they won 
advances in the same line, and 
finished up a series of good or 
evil fortunes, as it might be, with- 
out shame or reproach. The 
fact is, that the changes in the 
system of both shops and com- 
mercial offices have deteriorated 
the energies of the majority of 
the employés. They have not 
before them the old examples of 
steadiness, frugal living, and se- 
curity. Proverbs which our grand- 
fathers swore by have been swept 
out of usage as by an epidemic. 
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The hours of business are being 
constantly shortened and relaxed 
to suit faint inclinations for work. 
Our shopmen have their cricket- 
clubs, their boating-clubs, their 
spouting-clubs. These ought to 
be sufficient ; but athletic or rhe- 
torical exercises are not to the 
taste of many of the young gentle- 
men, and what ¢heir Arcadian joys 
consist in we have already indi- 
cated. It is difficult to devise a 
remedy for such a state of things 
as this. We must, however, de- 
cline to listen to the voice of the 
cad, calling out that he is what 
he is because society turns its 
back on him. He must mend his 
own case. The world is shrewd, 
and will not be slow to recognise 
a conversion when it is genuine. 
We should think that in every 
instance where means would ap- 
proach justifying such a step, the 
cads ought to marry. It is, how- 
ever, much more probable that 
the cad will run his course sooner 
than pull up on advice, and that 
his graduating terms at the casinos 
render him deaf and inattentive to 
the attractions of modest girls. 
Although he grossly miscalculates 
his position, he thinks himself in 
this respect on a level with the 
indigent or wise man of fashion 
who is not disposed to enter into 
the state of matrimony. The cad 
forgets that he has not the same 
right to celibacy, that he is taking 
a privilege without giving an equi- 
valent. He is neither ornamental 
nor serviceable, and the fashion- 
able bachelor may be both, and, 
as is well known, may fulfil a 
definite office in life, and thus 
purchase a license from the com- 
mon tax assessed upon those whom 
Fate marks off as contributors to 
the rising-stock quotations of the 
Registrar-General. Dr. Johnson 


remarked.of marriage amongst the 
Irish peasants, that Pat probably 
said to himself, ‘I cannot be 
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worse, so I'll e’en take Peggy.’ 
The cad even on 150/. per annum 
might e’en take Peggy, and not be 
the worse for the venture. In- 
deed, he could not be worse in 
any true sense, and the chances 
are that Peggy might keep him in 
order, and render him in time, 
perhaps, a decent and tolerable 
member of the community. 

That the cad is a peculiar pro- 
duct of our own time will be ap- 
parent to anyone who goes to 
hunt for a specimen amongst old 
authors. Beau Tibbs resembled a 
cad in some respects; but the 
humour surrounding the creature 
deprives him of his offensiveness. 
Tittlebat Titmouse was a cad, and 
only required modern appliances 
to have perfected his sad vul- 
garity. Ayoung man of the name 
of Guppy occurs to us also as 
having many years ago exhi- 
hited signs of the object; and 
Albert Smith’s medical students 
were prophetic (with exceptions) 
of the coming cad. Sam, who 
marries the pretty little maid with 
whom Pendennis cruelly flirted, 
was a cad until Fanny Bolton 
toned him down, but ir a mild 
way. Our ‘Sam’ is as intense as 
the times. He is loud and sen- 
sational ; he is zof picturesque ; he 
is not even good-natured ; he will 
not fall in love with Fanny Bolton 
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or anyone else, although the dear 
creature would never observe his 
evil points, his long ears, his ap- 
pearance as declaratory to ob- 
servant people as the head of Nick 
Bottom when translated. One is 
inclined to despair of his con- 
version when one sees the number 
of walking-sticks made for him 
alone, the pipes and cigars which 
only the cad would purchase, the 
bewildering waistcoats and _ hats, 
and the sodden literature, which 
can only hope for a cad public. 
There is something indeed pa- 
thetic as well as ludicrous in the 
cad’s folly. He can think of no- 
thing but in caricature; art he 
knows not, books he knows not, 
music to him acts as a mere jog 
to nasty and febrile influences ; 
politics, literature, science, are all 
complete blanks to him. And 
yet we have our British Museum, 
our popular lectures, and our me- 
chanics’ institutes. The cad sets 
his face against improvements. 
He does not want his mind dis- 
turbed with innovations; he gets 
on very well as it is, and after a 
career of low dissipation, he either 
drops prematurely into the grave, 
or develops into the phase of the 
lucky tradesman who swills at 
vestry luncheons, and who has no 
appetite that is not hoggish. 
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I po not think it quite fair that 
big men with broad shoulders and 
muscles of iron should always be 
the heroes of stories. Men of small 
or medium stature, and without 
any muscles to speak of, constitute 
the great majority of mankind; and 
as the world does go on, and the 
population steadily increases, it is 
to be supposed that a large num- 
ber of young ladies are found who 
are willing to be wives to men who 
are not Admirable Crichtons. 

At any rate, the present story 
relates to a man whom any of 
these athletic giants would have 
contemptuously spoken of as a 
muff. I am sorry that it should 
be so, for I feel that this frank 
confession will destroy all interest 
in the story to a large proportion 
of lady-readers ; but it cannot be 
helped, because I must keep to 
facts. 

The Reverend Richard Hal- 
lowes was a man a little under the 
medium height, was plain rather 
than good-looking, and wore spec- 
tacles. He was clever, for he had 
been a fellow of his college, al- 
though this honour was attained 
by hard reading rather than by 
talent. Two years after he had 
obtained his fellowship, a small 
living in the gift of the college 
became vacant. Several good liv- 
ings being expected to fall in at 
an early date, the cure of Karslake 
was contemptuously refused by all 
the senior fellows, but readily ac- 
cepted by Richard Hallowes. As 
it was worth about three hundred 
a-year, with a house and very 
small glebe, Hallowes thought it 
better to take it than to wait for 


years until his turn came for a 
richer gift. 

Karslake was a semi-rural parish. 
It stood upon the confines of the 
great coal-district of Staffordshire ; 
but, although there were two or 
three colliery-chimneys in the val- 
ley, these did not affect the gene- 
ral rural aspect of the country; 
and it was only by ascending to 
the brow of the hill that the dull 
smoke-cloud which ever hangs over 
the mining -districts was visible. 
The miners inhabited little villages 
of their own, built for them close 
to the shafts, and were principally 
strangers, having little in common 
with the rustic population around 
them. 

Karslake itself was a quiet little 
town, standing upon rising, but not 
high, ground. Its population was 
under a thousand, but it was scat- 
tered over a large surface; for, 
with the exception of the main 
street, it was a careless, straggling 
place, most of the houses having 
small garden-plots attached. It 
was, in fact, a village rather than a 
town. 

The Reverend Richard Hal- 
lowes had not been settled three 
months in the parsonage-house at 
Karslake before he came very seri- 
ously to the conclusion that it was 
his duty to marry. He had always 
been of opinion, very rightly, that 
a clergyman in charge of a parish, 
to be of any real utility, should 
be married; and he had also a 
very strong theory of the kind of 
woman who ought to be a rector’s 
wife—a kind-hearted, motherly 





sort of woman, earnest in assisting 
her husband, indefatigable among 
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the poor, and a peacemaker to the 
whole parish. 

Now, out of the ten or twelve 
young ladies of Karslake, there 
were three or four who came very 
fairly up to Mr. Hallowes’ ideal : 
either of the Miss Stuarts, the doc- 
tor’s daughters, or Miss Herslet, or 
Miss Penrose, would do. They 
were all quiet, sensible girls; any 
one of them would, the Reverend 
Richard acknowledged to himself, 
make him a very excellent wife ; 
but he had at present made no 
step whatever towards gaining 
the affections of either of these 
ladies. Not even the gossips of 
the place could find the smallest 
pretence for coupling his name with 
either of them. 

The Reverend Richard allowed 
another three months to elapse, 
and was still, to his own self- 
reproach, as far off as ever from 
making his choice; and yet he 
quite allowed to himself that these 
were the only four young women 
of the neighbourhood who would 
be at all likely to turn out good 
wives, according to his theory of 
a good wife ; and that none of the 
others, least of all Laura Hern- 
shawe, would suit him. 

Now, Laura Hernshawe was un- 
questionably the belle of Karslake. 
Her father was the proprietor of 
one of the collieries, and she had 
been sent to a fashionable school 
by the sea-side to be educated, 
and had come back, about a year 
before the advent of the Reverend 
Richard Hallowes, a finished young 
lady. 

Laura Hernshawe was undoubt- 
edly very pretty, and as undoubt- 
edly she was rather fast—the ladies 
of Karslake said dreadfully fast ; 
not that they used the word fast, 
but what they did say meant pretty 
well the same thing. Laura Hern- 
shawe was fond of riding, she was 
fond of dancing; she could pull 
an oar in their pleasure-boat on the 
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canal almost as well as her brother ; 
she could swim, it was said, like a 
fish ; and she was certainly a flirt,— 
altogether a young lady as far re- 
moved from the ideal of the Rever- 
end Richard Hallowes as it was 
possible to be; and yet—alas for 
the weakness of human resolves !— 
he confessed even to himself that 
this girl, with her bright eyes and 
her saucy laugh, sent a strange thrill 
through him, which he never felt 
when engaged in the most serious 
conversation upon parish-matters 
with the Miss Stuarts, or Miss Pen- 
rose, or Miss Herslet ; not that he 
for a moment allowed that he had 
any intention of deviating from his 
original resolve. He only admit- 
ted that, had he been differently 
placed, he should certainly have 
admired the girl very much. As 
it was, the less he saw of her the 
better —an excellent resolution ; 
only somehow or other he had a 
great deal to say to Mr. Hernshawe 
upon the subject of schools for the 
children of the colliers, and as to 
the wants and necessities of the 
men themselves, or their wives, in 
sickness. After these interviews, 
what so natural as that Mr. Hern- 
shawe should ask his rector to 
walk into the drawing-room, and 
that he should then sit and chat 
with Mrs. Hernshawe and_ her 
daughter, or sometimes with the 
latter alone, when her mamma was 
abroad or engaged ? 

With July came Reginald Hern- 
shawe, Laura’s only brother, a year 
older than herself, who was being 
educated at Cambridge; and the 
following conversation, which oc- 
curred after one of the rector’s 
visits, shows that Miss Hernshawe 
had no more idea of marrying the 
Reverend Richard Hallowes than 
he had of marrying her. 

‘It is too bad, Laura, your going 
on so with our little parson.’ 

‘Poor little man!’ Laura laughed ; 
‘he is very harmless, Regy.’ 
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‘ That is all very well, missy. He 
may be harmless, but I don’t think 
you are; and I am quite sure he 
doesn’t think so either.’ 

‘My dear Reginald, how am I 
to help it? I don’t run after him; 
and if he chooses to come here, I 
must be civil to our rector, you 
know.’ 

‘You are an arrant flirt, Laura ; 
that’s what you are. However, I 
hope you won't do Hallowes any 
harm, for he is really a good little 
fellow; and I hear him very well 
spoken of all through the place. 
I don’t think you will though ; for 
when he dined here the other 
day, and you ladies had gone up- 
stairs, he was explaining to father 
what his ideal of a country clergy- 
man’s wife was; and I can assure 
you there was not one single point 
of resemblance to yourself. I ex- 
pect that one of the Stuart girls 
will be the happy woman.’ 

Miss Hernshawe tossed her head 
a little contemptuously. 

‘ I daresay either of them would 
suit him very well. I am sure I 
don’t care whom he marries ; all I 
do know is, it won’t be me. No, 
thank you. When I do marry, 
it will be someone I can look up 
to.’ 

‘I understand,’ her brother said ; 
‘a quiet Hercules, who can ride 
and shoot, and do everything better 
than anyone else; if with a mystery 
about him, so much the better— 
eh, Laura ?” 

Laura tossed her head again, and 
said, ‘Nonsense!’ But her brother 
had pretty accurately sketched her 
ideal, for all that. 

The brother and sister were very 
fond of getting into a small boat, 
pulling some miles up the canal to 
where it ran through a thick wood, 
and then they would get out and 
eat the lunch they carried with 
them. Sometimes they took a 


friend or two with them; more 
often they went alone. 
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Upon one occasion, as they had 
just started, they saw Mr. Hal- 
lowes, who was coming along the 
towing-path. After the first greet- 
ings, Reginald Hernshawe asked, 

‘Where are you going, Mr. Hal- 
lowes ?” 

‘ I was going back to Karslake. 
I have just been down to read to 
an old woman in one of your cot- 
tages.’ 

‘ Then you have nothing parti- 
cular to do?’ 

‘ No; nothing whatever.’ 

‘Will you get in, then, and 
go with us? We have got lunch 
with us, and are going to the 
Hanger.’ 

Mr. Hallowes assented, although 
an inward monitor whispered to 
him that he had better not. 

As the boat drew near to the 
shore, Miss Hernshawe said, 

‘Will you take my oar, Mr. Hal- 
lowes ?” 

‘I should be very happy, Miss 
Hernshawe, but I really know no- 
thing of rowing; I never had an 
oar in my hand in my life.’ 

Laura Hernshawe’s face certainly 
expressed a rather contemptuous 
pity ; however, she only said, 

‘Very well, Mr. Hallowes ; you 
take the rudder-strings ; Reginald 
and I will pull: I like it above all 
things.’ 

Mr. Hallowes’ steering was lit- 
tle, if at all, above his rowing, and 
the boat under his guidance made 
such sudden and abrupt rushes, 
first to one bank and then to the 
other, that Reginald Hernshawe 
was obliged to request the rector 
to leave the rudder-strings alone, 
and only to pull them when told 
to do so, and to let them know 
if anything was in their course. 
Under this arrangement the boat 
again glided quietly upon her 
way, and the Reverend Richard 
Hallowes gave himself up to the 
pleasure of the moment, and, chat- 
ting gaily with the brother and 
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sister, totally forgot the injunction 
to look ahead. From this plea- 
sant forgetfulness he was rudely 
roused by the tramp of horses upon 
the towing-path beside him, by a 
shout from the driver of ‘ Mind 
the rope! and by a simultaneous 
order from Reginald Hernshawe to 
* Pull the right-hand string? ‘The 
Reverend Richard in his confu- 
sion pulled the left, and in an- 
other moment the rope had caught 
the boat, and she was bottom up- 
wards. Laura Hernshawe struck 
out instantly for shore, as did her 
brother, knowing that Laura could 
swim well. Laura after the first 
stroke or two looked round, and 
saw the rector’s face appear above 
water with a despairing expres- 
sion upon it, and as quickly dis- 
appear. With a sharp cry to her 
brother, who was nearer to the 
bank than she was_ herself, she 
turned at once, and caught hold 
of the clergyman as he again ap- 
peared. ‘Keep quiet! she ex- 
claimed ; ‘ don’t take hold of me, 
or we shall both sink! The 
sound of water was in Mr. Hal- 
lowes’ ears, however, and, with 
the instinctive impulse of a drown- 
ing man, he clung to the girl, and 
she had only time to cry ‘Re- 
ginald ! before she sank under the 
water. It was but for a moment, 
for her brother was close to her, 
and seizing them both, he soon, 
with the assistance of Laura, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the bank with 
the almost insensible clergyman. 
He was some little time before 
he quite recovered himself, and 
his first impulse was to express 
his regret for his own stupidity in 
causing the accident, and of thank- 
fulness to them for his rescue. 

‘It is no use talking about it, 
Mr. Hallowes,’ Laura said; ‘the 
question is, What is to be done ? 
Did ever anyone see such a figure 
as Iam? and she could not help 
laughing as she looked down at 


herself. ‘I look like a seaside 
bathing-woman.-—Look here, Re- 
ginald, I would not have all this 
talked about for anything ; I should 
never hear the end of it.—Mr. 
Hallowes, will you please prove 
your gratitude by never mention- 
ing a word about this stupid busi- 
ness to anyone ?—Reginald, please 
give some money to these barge 
people, and make them promise 
not to talk about it; it would be 
dreadful.’ 

By this time the bargemen had 
got the boat to the shore, and had 
emptied it ofthe water. 

‘The best thing to do,’ Regi- 
nald said, ‘will be for me to put 
Mr. Hallowes across to the other 
side. It is three miles from here 
to Karslake; the path leads 
through the fields, and he will be 
pretty dry by the time he gets 
there—at any rate, dry enough not 
to be noticed if he is lucky. You 
and I, Laura, had better go to 
that little farmhouse there, and 
you can borrow some clothes till 
you get your own dried.—Come 
along, Mr. Hallowes, jump in; I 
want to get Laura’s things dried 
as soon as I can,’ 

The programme was carried out, 
and in another quarter of an hour 
Laura was sitting by the kitchen 
fire of the farmhouse dressed in 
the Sunday clothes of the farmer’s 
daughter while her own were being 
dried: meanwhile her brother was 
attired in the farmer’s own things, 
which, as far as girth was con- 
cerned, were ridiculously large for 
him. Reginald and Laura were 
both rather out of temper, but for 
different reasons. Reginald was 
angry at what he considered the 
gross stupidity of the clergyman in 
upsetting the boat and getting 
Laura wet ; while Laura was only 
thinking howintensely disagreeable 
it would be if it got to be known 
and talked about in Karslake that 
she had swum back and saved the 
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rector’s life. At last she burst 
into a fit of laugl:ter. 

‘What are you laughing at, 
Laura?’ her brother asked in as- 
tonishment. 

‘I can't help it,’ Laura said at 
last ; ‘I never shall forget it—the 
little man’s face when he came up, 
like a halfdrowned terrier, glaring 
through his spectacles ; it was the 
funniest thing I ever saw ;’ and she 
laughed again till the tears came 
into her eyes. 

The brother could not help 
laughing too, and by the time their 
clothes were dried they had quite 
recovered their good temper. Then 
asking the farmer’s wife, who of 
course knew them, to say nothing 
about their having had a ducking, 
as it might make Mrs. Hernshawe 
uncomfortable if it came to her 
ears, they went down again to 
their boat, and pulled home. 

Laura gained her room without 
being noticed; and so no one 
knew what had taken place, ex- 
cept that Laura’s maid, on ob- 
serving the perfectly unstarched 
appearance of her dress, came to 
her own conclusion that her young 
mistress must have somehow slip- 
ped into the water. As the rector 
had also gained the parsonage un- 
observed, not a rumour of the occur- 
rence reached Karslake, greatly to 
Laura Hernshawe’s comfort. 

The relations between the Re- 
verend Richard and the young 
lady were not improved by the 
accident. At the first subsequent 
interview he made some attempt 
to express his gratitude, but was 
completely pooh-poohed by the 
young lady, whose quietly-amused 
look showed unmistakably that 
she regarded the affair in the 
light of a comic incident. This 
reception, added to an uneasy 
feeling in his own mind _ that 


they had reversed their proper 
positions, and that it was a de- 
grading thing for a man to be in- 
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debted to a woman for his life, 
caused the clergyman to drop the 
subject hastily, but left a very 
sore feeling upon his mind. Cer- 
tainly, hethought to himself, Laura 
Hernshawe was not at all the wo- 
man to make a good clergyman’s 
wife. It was fated, however, that 
he should be able to cancel the 
sense of obligation. He was one 
day walking in a lane not far from 
the Hernshawes’, and seriously 
revolving in his own mind the 
urgent necessity of his settling 
which of the few suitable young 
ladies of the place should be the 
future mistress of the parsonage, 
when he heard a loud sharp 
scream from the field close by. 
He ran to the next gate, and, look- 
ing over, saw a sight which caused 
him to climb—he was not good 
at vaulting—over the gate. Laura 
Hernshawe was standing in the 
middle of the field, her back to- 
wards him, and her whole attitude 
expressing helpless terror. At a 
short distance beyond her, a bull 
was standing with his head down, 
evidently meditating a rush. Laura 
was in almost every respect a re- 
markably fearless girl, but she had 
a horror of bulls. As a little girl 
she had once been frightened by 
one, and had never recovered from 
the impression. She had been 
out for a walk, and was late for 
dinner; she had therefore taken 
a short cut across the fields. It 
was not until she had proceeded 
some distance that she remem- 
bered having heard that a very sa- 
vage bull was kept in one of the 
fields through which she had to 
pass. She did not know which 
field it was, but believing that it 
was the last she would have to 
pass through before reaching the 
road, she had resolved to make a 
détour before she arrived there, 
to avoid passing throughit. How- 
ever, just as she was in the mid- 
dle of the third field from the 
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main-road, she was startled by a 
sudden roar, and, looking round, 
was stupefied with terror by ob- 
serving the bull advancing from 
the corner of the field, where he 
had been grazing. She tried in 
vain to turn and fly; she gave one 
scream, and then stood in help- 
less terror gazing at her enemy, 


who was rapidly approaching 
her. She felt her limbs giving 


way beneath her, and would in 
another moment have fallen, when 
a man ran suddenly past her to- 
wards the bull, shouting as he did 
so, ‘Run, Miss Hernshawe, run 
for your life! The spell which 
had oppressed her seemed broken, 
and without a moment’s thought, 
without even knowing who the 
man was, she turned and ran to the 
gate, not once looking round till 
she had gained the other side, and 
then the scream which rose to her 
lips was stifled by her horror. The 
bull had for a moment recoiled a 
step upon seeing his new oppo- 
nent, and the clergyman, remem- 
bering he had heard that animals 
were sometimes frightened in that 
way, took off his hat and waved 
it at the animal. The bull, how- 
ever, evidently took it asa chal- 
lenge, for he lowered his head, 
stamped fiercely upon the ground, 
and in another instant rushed up- 
on the clergyman. An athletic 
man, or one accustomed to active 
sports, might no doubt have eluded 
the charge. The clergyman was 
neither, and he stood perfectly 
still awaiting the rush. In an in- 
stant Miss Hernshawe saw him 
thrown many feet in the air, and 
fall heavily upon the ground. 
Then her screams broke out loud 
and piercing, and the bull, star- 
tled by their sound, and remem- 
bering his first foe, left the pro- 
strate body, to which he was about 
returning, and galloped furiously 
round the field. Miss Hernshawe’s 
screams soon brought assistance ; 
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five or six labouring-men ran up, 
and, armed with the forks and 
spades with which they were work- 
ing, went into the field, drove the 
bull into a corner, and carried off 
the insensible clergyman. He was 
carried to the Hernshawes’, as the 
nearest house, and a surgeon was 
soon in attendance. The rector 
had by this time somewhat recover- 
ed his consciousness, but the sur- 
geon, after an examination, pro- 
nounced that two of his ribs were 
broken. This, however, although 
a serious matter, did not confine 
the rector to his bed after the 
first day. Mr. and Mrs. Hern- 
shawe had done everything in their 
power for him, and after he had 
breakfasted, Mrs. Hernshawe said, 
‘Laura wants to know if you can 
see her, Mr. Hallowes? she wants 
to thank you in person.’ Not 
waiting for an answer, she went 
out of the room, and Laura a 
minute or two aftercame in. She 
had evidently been crying, and 
her face was pale and sad. 

‘O Mr. Hallowes,’ she began, 
‘what can I say to thank you ! 

‘ My dear Miss Hernshawe,’ the 
rector said, ‘there are no thanks 
due. I was before under a deep, 
indeed a painful, obligation to you. 
I am very, very happy to have 
been able to discharge it; so now 
really there are no thanks due from 
either side. You saved my life; 
I, by God’s mercy, have saved 
yours. We are quits.’ 

Laura would have protested 
against this view, but the rector 
would not hear her; and feeling 
unable to speak without crying, she 
left the room hastily. The rector 
was soon in a condition to return 
to the parsonage, and his conva- 
lescence was, for the nature of his 
injuries, a speedy one. This affair 
could not, as the previous one had 
been, be concealed from the public 
of Karslake, and great indeed was 
the talk of the gossips over it. All 
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sorts of rumours were current, and 
Laura Hernshawe was made ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable thereby. 
The rector now seldom saw her ; 
the rumours which he as well as 
herself knew were current an- 
noyed him even more than they 
did her. Much as he now ac- 
knowledged to himself that he 
cared for her, he would not pur- 
chase the pleasure of meeting her 
at the price of giving gossiping 
tongues occasion to wag over his 
visit there. And so he kept away. 
He knew that he loved Laura 
Hernshawe ; but he did not de- 
ceive himself now, at least as to 
the fact. He knew that before 
this accident she had looked upon 
him with perfect indifference. He 
was well aware of the sort of 
ideal she would have pictured to 
herself, and how little that ideal 
resembled himself. As long as he 
had not really loved Laura Hern- 
shawe, he had thought only of his 
feelings towards her, not of hers 
towards him; now that he did love 
her, he saw that she had cared no- 
thing for him—had liked him, per- 
haps, had been very chatty and 
kind, and had even flirted with 
him a little, but had never serious- 
ly thought of him. The fact of 
this accident, although it had no 
doubt changed her feelings towards 
him, had yet in no way altered or 
improved his chances of being 
loved. He was not blind to the 
fact that Laura’s manner was 
changed to him; that she no 
longer talked gaily and lightly with 
him; that her colour went and 
came if she chanced to meet him 
suddenly ; but he told himself, and 
thoroughly believed, that this was 
gratitude, not love; and although 
sometimes the thought would oc- 
cur to him that she might perhaps 
marry him from gratitude, he would 
dismiss the idea with anger. She 
could not love him, and he would 
not accept from gratitude what he 
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could not gain from love, not even 
the hand of Laura Hernshawe. 
Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the Rev. Richard Hallowes 
began to revolve in his own mind 
whether it was really necessary for 
a rector to be married at all. He 
could not have the woman he loved, 
and, after loving Laura Hernshawe, 
it was out of the question that he 
could think of marrying either of 
the Miss Stuarts, or Miss Herslet, 
or Miss Penrose. No; he really 
got on very well, and he was not 
at all sure that a clergyman was 
not more useful as a single man 
than hewould be married—at least, 
he had more time to himself. Now 
the rector, clearly as he reasoned, 
and natural as were his conclusions, 
was yet at fault. Laura Hernshawe 
had long seen that the rector ad- 
mired her, but although she liked 
him, she had never allowed to her- 
self the possibility of her loving 
him. Like most other high-spirited 
girls, she felt the want of a master- 
spirit, someone she could look up 
to. She thought the rector a good 
man, and no doubt a clever one, 
and likely in many, nay, in most, 
respects, to make a husband any 
woman might love and honour. 
But he wanted manliness. A man 
that did not ride, or pull, or swim, 
who had to be picked out of the 
water by a woman, must neces- 
sarily be a poor creature whom 
it would be impossible ever to re- 
spect. The action by which the 
rector had risked his life to save 
her own had altered all this. It 
had supplied the one thing which 
had been previously wanting—the 
part which was with Laura an ab- 
solute necessity. Now she felt 
that, small and wanting in personal 
strength as this man was, he was 
capable ofan action at which even 
the strongest and most courageous 
men might have hesitated. He 
had put himself between her and 
the bull with no thought of driv- 
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ing off or frightening the animal, 
but simply to die in her place. 
Now Laura reproached herself bit- 
terly as she thought of the half- 
disguised contempt with which she 
had received his attempts at thanks 
after the adventure upon the water, 
and of the way in which she had 
at first, she now acknowledged, 
flirted with him and then openly 
shown her indifference. When a 
girl like Laura Hernshawe feels 
that she has committed an injus- 
tice, she is unhappy until she re- 
pairs it, and it was very soon real 
love and not gratitude which she 
felt towards her preserver. 

As time wore on, and Mr. Hal- 
lowes still kept away from the 
house, or, at any rate, called as 
seldom as he could, Laura began 
to feel that she had lost Mr. Hal- 
lowes. Women are far keener 
judges in these matters than men 
are; she saw that he loved her 
still, but then she felt that before 
the accident he had seen that she 
had been only playing with him, 
and that he believed now that, at 
best, she felt only gratitude to- 
wards him. Poor Laura was now 
reallyunhappy. Shewanted tomake 
the rector happy, and she wanted— 
yes, she acknowledged she wanted 
—to be happy herself ; but this for- 
mer trifling cf her own stood as a 
barrier between them, a barrier 
which she felt certain the clergy- 
man would never breakdown. How 
long this would have lasted, or whe- 
ther it would have remained for all 
time, it is impossible to say, had not 
an event occurred which changed 
the whole current of their lives. 

The rector was walking in his 
garden one Saturday morning, and 
for once not thinking of Laura 
Hernshawe—for he was arranging 
the heads of his next morning’s 
sermon—when he was startled by 
a dull, heavy, muffled explosion 
in the valley, and saw a cloud of 
smoke ascend from the hollow in 
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which was Mr. Hernshawe’s col- 
liery. He waited not for his hat, 
but ran straight down to the pit. 

Five minutes had not elapsed 
since the explosion, but already 
the wives and families of the min- 
ers had gathered round the shaft. 
Women were there wringing their 
hands and screaming wildly ; some 
sat in stony despair gazing at the 
fatal shaft; others had fainted, and, 
happily oblivious for a time to their 
misery, lay unheeded by the excit- 
ed and frantic crowd. Men, too, 
were hurrying up from the works 
and asking excited questions. It 
was some time before Mr. Hal- 
lowes could obtain any information, 
or learn what number of men were 
in the pit, or what was their chance 
of life. At last, seeing an overseer 
turn from speaking to some of the 
men, he approached him. 

‘There are nigh sixty men and 
boys down, sir,’ the man answered. 
‘I have just come from the other 
shaft ; about twenty have come up 
there, but I fear there is no hope 
for the rest. The rope is down 
now, but no one has pulled it. 
The force of the fire was this end. 
I fear there is no hope.’ 

At this moment a boy ran up 
and spoke to the overseer. The 
man staggered back. 

‘My God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ the 
master is down !’ 

‘Yes,’ the boy said. ‘I came 
up wi’ the last gang, and I saw the 
master in his little room at the 
bottom of the shaft ; he was talk- 
ing to Jack Wilkins the trier.’ 

‘Can nothing be done? Mr. 
Hallowes asked; ‘this is dread- 
ful! and a shudder ran through 
him as he thought of Laura’s dis- 
tress. 

‘Nothing, sir, the man said. 
‘Look there; and he pointed to 
a light smoke wreathing up from 
the shaft; she’s a-fire now, and 
she may blow any moment. It 
would be madness.’ 
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The men standing round mur- 
mured an assent. Anything that 
men can do, miners will dare to 
rescue comrades; but this was too 
much. 

At this moment there was a stir, 
and the crowd drew back to let a 
woman pass. It was Laura Hern- 
shawe. Her face was as pale as 
death, and her hair had broken 
from its bonds in the speed with 
which she had run. 

‘I hear my father is in the pit,’ 
she gasped out ; ‘is it true?” 

A dead silence answered her. 
She sank down upon the balk of 
timber in despair, and then rising 
again she exclaimed wildly, 

‘ He may be alive still ; a thou- 
sand pounds to anyone who will 
go down and bring him up ’ 

‘It is impossible, Miss Laura,’ 
the overseer said; ‘the pit is on 
fire ; she will blow again in a mi- 
nute or two.’ 

‘Five thousand pounds to who- 
ever will go down!’ she said fran- 
tically. ‘O men, if you be men, 
go down and see if any live!’ 

The men drew back, but one 
or two spoke together, and were 
coming forward when the women 
rushed upon them, 

‘No, Jamie—no, Willie, you 
don’t go. Our two boys are down 
now; you sha’n’t go, I will not 
let you; what is money now?’ 
and clinging to the men, they 
dragged them away. 

Laura Hernshawe sank back up- 
on the balk, despairing now, for 
she felt she could not press the 
point. During their colloquy Mr. 
Hallowes had been earnestly ques- 
tioning the boy, and he now whis- 
pered to the foreman. The latter 
gave a start of surprise and made a 
gesture of refusal. Then Mr. Hal- 
lowes ‘spoke aloud, 

‘I shall have my way. I am 
God’s minister—I have no one in 
the world to lament me. It is my 
duty to try, at least. Get the rope 
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ready at once, and lend me a thick 
cap to protect my head, and a 
flannel-jacket.’ 

Laura Hernshawe had started up 
and exclaimed, ‘No, no !—then 
she had been silent. Without a 
word she stood motionless while 
the clergyman put the miner’s 
clothes over his own amid a dead 
silence from all around. 

Mr. Hallowes was very pale, 
but perfectly calm. When he was 
ready, and while the men were 
busy hoisting up the rope which 
they had lowered after the explo- 
sion, for the proper gear was blown 
away, Laura went up to him and 
said, 

‘I must speak to you before 
you go, Mr. Hallowes ; and 
she led the way into a small 
wooden pay-office close to the 
shaft’s mouth, The clergyman 
followed her, and closed the door. 
She took both his hands, and 
stood for a moment still and si- 
lent. Then she said, ‘ May God 
in heaven bless you and protect 
you! You need no earthly strength; 
but if it can cheer you in this fear- 
ful danger, think that I, who wait 
here to pray for you, have two 
lives I love at stake; that if you 
come not back, I shall be for life 
widow as well as orphan. God 
bless you, my own dear love! 
Now kiss me, and go.’ 

He drew her to him, kissed her 
once, and then opening the door 
of the shed said to the women out- 
side, 

‘Look to Miss Hernshawe, she 
has fainted.—Now, men, let me 
down as quickly as you can, I 
know what I have to do.’ 

Mr. Hallowes was outwardly as 
quiet and calm as when he en- 
tered the hut; but the men no- 
ticed that he had a bright, steady 
light in his eye ; that while before 
he might have looked like a mar- 
tyr walking: firmly to the stake, 
now he might have been a sol- 
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dier leading a forlorn hope. As 
he was lowered down into utter 
darkness the clergyman might be 
truly said to have felt no fear. He 
knew his fearful danger, he knew 
that at any instant the blast of fire 
might come which should send 
his body a mangled cinder far up 
above the mouth of the shaft. But 
he knew now that Laura Hern- 
shawe loved him, and very fervent 
were his silent prayers that he 
might be spared to enjoy the great 
happiness. Then, as he knew by 
the slacking of the speed of his 
descent he was near the bottom, 
he gave a last appeal to God for 
protection, and prepared for his 
work. Already the smoke was al- 
most stifling, and would have been 
quite so had he not kept a wet 
cloth, with which he had provided 
himself before starting, pressed 
across his mouth and nostrils. In 
his other hand he held a safety- 
lamp ; but the sharp flaring explo- 
sions within the wirework, as well 
as his own difficulty of breathing, 
told him of the inflammable na- 
ture of the atmosphere around him. 
Now he was at the bottom, and 
his great fear was that he might 
find the entrance to the workings 
closed by the falling débris. To 
his great joy he found it com- 
paratively clear, and he then ex- 
tinguished the lamp—the danger 
from which was enormous—his 
instructions being so clear that he 
needed it no longer. So stifling 
did he feel the air that he lay 
down, and crawled along upon his 
breast—it was but a few paces ; 
then he felt a door. He gave a 
low muffled cry, which was ans- 
wered by a dull knocking within. 
Thank God! Mr. Hernshawe was 
alive, sheltered in the small room 
from the violence of the first blast. 
The thoughts of Laura’s delight 
gave a new strength to him, and 
revived the consciousness which 
had a moment before seemed fast 
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deserting him. Feeling upon the 
ground, he found that some pieces 
of the roof had fallen and blocked 
the door. With a short prayer for 
strength, he began to remove them: 
several times he desisted, and lay 
almost insensible, but each time 
the thought of Laura seemed to 
call him back to life. As he re- 
moved the last piece, and felt the 
door pushed open from within, life 
seemed to leave him, and he be- 
came unconscious. 

Terrible was the suspense upon 
the surface after the clergyman had 
disappeared. Very rapidly the men 
let the rope slip through their fin- 
gers. Every moment was worth a 
life, for at any instant they might 
hear the low rumbling sound, fol- 
lowed instantly by a rush of flame, 
of stone, and of all that remained 
of the brave man who had ven- 
tured down. No one spoke. In 
spite of the danger, one of the 
men leaned over the shaft, and 
his raised hand and attentive eye 
showed that the light still burned. 
More slowly now the rope was run 
out, for they knew he was near the 
bottom, which might be so filled 
with rubbish that even a foothold 
might be impossible. The light 
had disappeared, now lost in the 
thick vapour; but still the rope 
ran out. Presently it stopped. 
Now was the question, was he in- 
sensible already? The men stood 
by the rope ready to run it over 
the sheaf as quickly as possible, 
and all stood breathless. In a 
moment there was a faint but de- 
cided jerk of the rope. 

‘Thank God! broke from all 
standing round ; and the rope was 
slacked to allow the adventurer to 
proceed into the workings. At 
this moment a fresh spectator was 
added to those round the shaft. 
Laura Hernshawe had _ recovered 
from her fainting, and had refused to 
listen to the prayers of the women 
to stop where she was until the 
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result was known. She had lis- 
tened as if she had not heard, and 
then had risen and walked in 
among the group, who separated 
at her approach. She neared the 
edge of the shaft, and then with- 
out a word dropped upon her 
knees, and with her face pale as 
marble, her lips moving in prayer, 
but no sound issuing from them, 
she watched the mouth of the shaft. 

All was hushed around now; the 
women had ceased their wailing 
cries, and for the moment forgot 
their own grief in the terrible 
interest of the scene. Their sym- 
pathy for her overpowered for a 
time the thought of their own woe. 
One minute, two, three passed ; 
and then the men began to mur- 
mur among themselves that the 
clergyman must long ere this be 
insensible, and that they ought to 
bring him up before the dreaded 
explosion came. Another minute 
passed, and then the foreman 
spoke. 

‘It’s no use, miss; he must be 
insensible now; the choke-damp 
will have done it.’ 

A sharp spasm of anguish passed 
over her face, then her lips moved. 
‘One minute more!’ It seemed an 
age. It passed; and then the 
overseer reluctantly, for the in- 
tense anguish of the silent face 
awed him, gave signs to the men 
to prepare to hoist. Just at this 
moment one of the men exclaimed, 
‘She shakes ! There was a pause, 
and then a stronger pull. A deep 
suppressed cheer, or rather ejacu- 
lation, broke from the throng. 

* Quick, lads! quick, but steadi- 
ly,’ the overseer cried, and the rope 
tan rapidly over the sheaf. 
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There were too many willing 
hands attached to it for any to 
be able to say whether one or two 
bodies were attached. It was a 
moment of fearful suspense. Laura 
had risen now, and stood with both 
hands pressing her hair back from 
her temples. Her breath came in 
short gasps, and her figure swayed 
to and fro. Each moment the men 
who had quietly stationed them- 
selves upon each side of her 
thought she would fall. Fast the 
rope runs over the sheaf; and now 
the overseer, who is peering over 
the pit, exclaims : 

‘I see him, I see him! Thank 
God, there are two! Steady, men, 
steady! they are both insensible. 
It is the master sure enough.’ 

Now ready hands lift the bodies 
from the shaft; and the doctor, 
who has been standing in readi- 
ness, puts his ear to their hearts. 
‘ Thank God, they are both alive 
Despite their own dead in the pit, 
a cheer broke from all; and Laura 
Hernshawe fell insensible by the 
side of the rescued men. 


It is a year since the great pit- 
explosion at Karslake. The rector 
is now a married man. The lady 
driving him in his pretty pony- 
carriage is his wife, and a prettier 
and happier woman is not to be 
found in the midland counties, nor 
one more proud of her husband ; 
and as for the rector, he has come 
to look upon his early theories as 
ridiculous delusions; and is now 
ready to affirm that a woman 
makes not one bit the worse 
clergyman’s wife for being able 
to ride and to swim, or even to 
pull an oar upon the river. 
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